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THE PRISONER. 
OOF. 
FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
BY SARA J, RUMSEY. 
7 “ Give me liberty or give me death.” 
IN. —TFutrick Henry. 
. The air is sweet in my own north land, 
Post. And the autumn days are fine, 
in re And [| know from a mem’ry of my youth 
rs of @ They strengthen the frame like wine ; 
bis 104 And mine is wasted, and thin, and worn, 
perches From a long and terrible strife 
With fever, and wounds, and the slow despair 
4 ow Of a prisoner's weary life. 
ame at My mother would scarcely know her child 
. os cae 
nea tbe me She saw me rush to the foremost rank 
e where ‘ At our suffering country’s ery. 
o Aand But panght she knew of that dreadful day— 
nce be 1 have lived it o'er and o’er— 
» Of tate Of smoke, and thirst, and blood, and death, 
ewer te And the murderous canpon’s roar ;— 
ACH. All day long we had held our ground 
In the midst of a deadly ftre, 
Till at last our weakened ranks were broke, 
And the fainting men retire. 
1 looked around for my own brave band— 
post. Ah! few were their number then— 
lameter. “Come on, my comrades, never fly! 
a We'll die, if we must, like men!” 
formof We charged, resistless, over the field, 
o 6? Made siipp'ry with haman gore— 
TIN. We drove the enemy back like sheep, 
Then—a crash—and J knew no more. 
It might be weeks, it might be months, 
asome But it seems to me like years, 
mptsto That I dreamed, and woke, and dreamed again, 
And I thought my mother’s tears 
one wht Were softly falling upon my brow, 
 staies? And they cooled the fever there, 
er stara Til wavering life came slowly back, 
At her heseeching prayer. 
paves BY But | woke at last to a feeble life, 
are sup That scarce was a joy to me, 
woh Jor what was health, or strength, to one 


A prisoner doomed to be? 
All day I cling to my prison bars, 
But the warm, faint winds that play, 
re heavy with odours of sickly sweet 
That polsom me day by day. 












Last: 
ud I lovg for my dear New England home, 
_ And ite clear crisp northern air 
“ of & hat sweeps from the breezy mountain tops 
To the valleys bright and fair ; 
e—New nd the softly blue, unclouded eky, 


The sparkling heavenly dome, 
hat like a blessing of holy peace 
Is emiling above our bome. 


ibs 


= 
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nd hearts most noble, and strong, and true, 
People that porthern shore— 
And must | perish, oh, God! ob, God! 
And never bebuld ic more? 
sive me freedom to march once more 
To the flery battle plain, 
The very thought Is a draught of life 


ih iti 


the next That conquers disease and pain. 
by Arte 
», B ie One look at the home, and friends so dear, 
» CO, Une glance at the sualit sward, 

And glad Iu vive at my country’s need 
owe This life to the foeman's eword. 
one Put | caanot live ta this southern land, 
hour, That ie rank with « traitorous breath— 
SARTO. ‘ raot me, 


vt, Gud! one pricetess boon 
Ul liberty, or death | 
inted Joa, NO Y- 








UNCERTAINTY or Wienes —I respect the 
“8 who Giflictly knows what he wishes 
Healer part of all the mischief in the 
from the fact that men 4) pot 






















oa tteir own sims — 
rom ean to build a tower, 
re 6 et athe. on the founda. 


to build a but. 


Reurrrances mey be made in notes of any celrent 


Our special artist has sent us several 
sketches of the various approaches to Sa- 
vannah, which city the rebels instinctively 
consider as destined svoor to feel the force 
of the Federal arms. The rebel ram Goeor- 
gia was formerly the English steamer Fin- 


— 






—- 


on either sidé of the E:ba Island and St 
Augustine's creek. At the junction 
that ereck with the river the rebels have 


gal, and presents now quite a formidable 
appearance, the confederates haviog be- 
stowed considerable pains upon her. 

As our readers are doubtless aware, we 
hold Fort Palaski and the mouth of the 
Savannah river, also the two channels 


mounted with heavy guna in barbette, 
and on « line with these, in Savannah 


of the bed 


erectéd some Very Widstantial earthworks, | 


THE DEFENCES OF SAVANNAW---THE REBEL RAM GEORGIA, AND OBSTRUCTIONS PLACED IN THE SAVANNAH RIVER, AT ELBA ISLAND, 
TO RESIST THE APPROACH OF THE UNION FLEET.—Faom a Sxetcn ny A Union Scovt, 


| river, ia a row of pilea firmly driven into 
of the river and secured with 
chaina, 

Tt is very evident our gallant men will 
have a stout battle to ight when they at 
| tack Savannah — Frank Leslie's luper. 








COLONBL, FLOYD'S WARDS. | 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


Author of “Atons,’ “Tae Hirppen Partu,” 
“Mrnram,” &c. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1968, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office 
ef the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, } 


CHAPTER YV. 





“A wholesome lesson for the future my 
Aleck Lay had said, and he conned it to 
such profit, that, during the month imme- 
diately succeeding his arrival at home, he paid 
but two visits at Colonel Fioyd's, and they 
where made in decorous compliance with 
special invitations. He spent most of each 
day, and often stayed over night at his plan- 
tation of Maple Hill, a fine old place, which 
had come into the family through the female 
line; having been bequeathed, at his grand- 
father’s death, to his mother. Active and 
judicious preparations were being made there 
now, for the reception of his aunt and him- 
self. “He went to as much pains and ex- 
pense in fitting it up, as if he were expecting 
to take thither a beautiful wife, and not an 
old maid sobersides like herself,” Mise Ruth 
affected to complain, while, inwardly, she} 
was happy and proud that he did so. The 
paternal! mansion, Greenfield, was meanwhile 
in a state of disorder unparalleled in the pre- 
vious annals of Mies Maasie’s reign. Clean 
ing, repairing, painting, and re-farnishing 
were all going forward at once, under the 
superintendence of that painstaking house- 
wife. Mrs. Robert Lay should find every 
apartment in every story, every closet and 
stair,—even the “cuddy holes” in the garret, 
irreproachabie, if she, the indefatigable 
present incombent, perished in the landable 
attempt to attain thieend. She naturally be 
lieved thst Robert's love-making was prose 
cuted as diligently, and that ite results were 
likely to prove as satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, as she hoped those of her labors 
would be; justly considering the sentimen 
tal—in metaphysical jargon, the “ 
tive” branch of the nuptial arrangements 
quite out of her province 

Mrs. Floyd pursucd a similar line of! 
thought and action, as she overlooked sean 
stresses, laundresses and chambermaids; 6 


| 





as} 


mea's, and oldest pickles and liquors; be- | 
spoke eges, far and near, to be delivered 4 


the golden rolis of butter packed away for! ! 
the “occasion ;” inspected her poultry vards, 


J 


of the pursery rhyme, 
“ Gathered her hens, 








And put them ia pers,” 





‘c ' 


aside a goodly reserve of ber finest sweet-| hotier 


week before Coristmas at Belleview ; tested | Then picking up the tongs, he poked the neal ae 


and like the celebrated William O’Trimmerty | w endeavor to repair her mistake. 


Robert Lay siways seemed to me to bea! made ready for his nightly patrol 
' most amiable, obliging young mam Thisis' “And see bere, my lady, keep your tongue | talking earnestly sad 


to be fattened against the great day. She had | his reputation all through the neighborhood, 
private personal trials, in addition to house | and hes been ever since he was a boy. I 
hold cares, and the two classes of perplexi- lsupposed that he would do pretty much 
ties thoronghly engrossed every faculty of a | whatever you asked him to—he is #9 ready, 
mind which was none too capacious, at its | generally, to grant favors to his frieads, 
best estate. Hasn't he behaved handsome'y alout the 
Never, in the whole course of her wedded | settlement, or whatever you call it? You 
life, had she beheld her lord in a worse hu- | tld me you thought he would.” 
mor than now held complete possession of | “So handsomely that he has backed out 
him. His housebold words were one per- , Of everything that he promised to do, Mra 
petual growl—not loud, but deep, and their | Floyd! He has lied like a dog, madam! He 
connubial confabulations, which always par- | 8 cbtiging enough to give me to understand 
took more of the nature of monologves from | that he will grab every dollar of your bro 
him, than a reciprocation of ideas and feel- 
ings, were uniformly so stormy now, that she 
trembled in heart and body at the anticipa- 
tion of them. When, with simple and wifely 
guile, she tried to divert him from his som- 
bre brooding over his grievances—unknown 
as yet to her—by small domestic detaile, and | . 
deferentially begged his opinion upon the r ve tried to impress upon Hy aon, about let 
momentous topics of invitations and the ting you manage her property! I should 
pumberless etcetera pertaining to the grand | think she might have had some little confi 
wedding,—for no Floyd was ever married | de nee in my Judgment, and tried to persuade 
without » large and magnificent party,—be | >'™ to act differently 
swore at her, at the guests, and the supper; | hurt "y such disre apect and ingra’itucde 
as Gabriel reported in the kitchen, “cussed | “It's her work! T'll take my oath of that 


That's your amia 


| preparing for—if he can! 
ble, popalar saint, madam.” 
Another volley of oathe, accompanied by 
a shower of coals upon the hearth, and 
sparks up the chimney. 
“You don't say so! After all the advice 


, ; brazen minx! She at hi oun 
up-stairs and down, and all ’round the lot; the brazen minx he can twist him sround 
finger abe likes 
reserving his choicest imprecations for th: her ager, I be 
: | “Well! well! well’ ruominate! the ma 
unconscious bridal pair, whom be anathe- | 
tron, and returned to her former plaint I 


matized as “a brace of the most ungratelul | 
and unmannerly villains,” the “ mos ’ 


eo much hurt.” 


n't tell when I've been 
+ bare 


: | “Hort medam! You'll beg'n to know 
faced cheats that ever coaspired to effect a | — és ' 
, ” what burts you, when you are turned out of 
man's ruin : 
| honse and home; your Jast stick of furniture 
But how, dear?” mildly questioned his gone; your very clothes sold from off your 
spouse, after one of these philippies. “ ILeler back, in ord -r that vour affectionate niece 


has her fits of temper, 1 know, but she is 


}may flaont in her hosband's mansion ion her 
much quieter than I ever saw ber bef 


before 


| eatin and pearls! 


Yet it must be confessed that even now, she “Good gracious, colonel! The lady 

does get awfully stubborn about some things. | 1» itched back her skirts briekly, to avoid the 
4 ‘ , 

Now, for instance, I've been scolding ber to- | s:ream of flery embers that bounced from 





day about a senseless notion she bas taken 


You know Unat Alexander Lay brought over | conclusion of this comforting prophecy 


for ber a superb set of pearls, for a wedding: | « 1, , sale toes tad os Get fe cose” 
present, and sent them to her by Robert, ide ond ion - —s 
on are sure e you ? i ou ) 
s00n afer he got home. She has a pear! - _— y 
about it! It is an casy- thing for a man with 


colored satin, trimmed with lace, among ber | 
' 


an extravagent family like mice, hung like « 





He got up, still snarling, put on a shaggy 
“ What I wanted to say was this, my love; | great-cos', took bis gun from « closet, and | 


| ther's estate upon the wedding day you are | 


I declare I am quite | 


under the foreetick in her direction, at the | 


| on 


Inside of your teeth when you th'nk of what 
T have been fool enough to say to-night—or 
it may be the worse for you !” 

Mra, Floyd gave a weak solff of wounded 
sensibility when the door banged to after 
her lawful protector and loving liege ;—then 
fell to work upon a mental calculation of the 
number and variety of the loaves of cake, 
whore manufacture she was to begin the fol- 
lowing week 

One used to ebullitions of temper, akin to 
that she had just witnessed, seasoned by years 
of endurance to the peltings and reverbe- 
rant peals of such thunder storms as were 
any hour liable t break upon her head- 
was not apt to remark or inquire into the 
cause of lesser variations in the family baro- 
meter, If Helen grew graver each day, and 
was often moodily taciturn for hours toge- 
ther; if Lily were fretful, restless and capri 
clously gay by turns without any visible rea 
the good aunt wink 





son for these humors 
ed at these fluctuations of temper and api 
rita, and when winking did not suffice to 
shut out the uaseemly exhibitions, shut fast 





eyes aod ears, and minded her own business 


| 
She the 


was nol, therefore, person whe 
could have been expected to discern other 
signa of the times—eoch as afficted her case 
and comfort lees than the bebavior of her 
husband aod adepted daoghters towards 


her perronally hethought herself 


She newer 


that Robert Lay's handsome, sunshiny tace 
was, at times, worn and haggard, and bis 
| manner oddly destrait, that, while he never 
failed to follow Ile every movi inent 
| with his eyes, and sought out occasions of 
divining ber wishes and forestalling their 
expresio y immediately gratifying thew 
he as frequently head long, Coufidentia ‘* 
with Lily as aith ber, and treated the r 
cousin with «a warmth of familiarity be had 
not maniested formerly 

| 

Nor did Helen's qucker Vision appear te 

ja acover thia change in her lover's bea ne, | 
or imagine that there was peril in his in 


intimacy with L 


, 
4 


had other 


cTenil y 


food for thought so much more tm 


new things—her ‘second-day's dresa,'-and |. ‘ | 
re ¥ mill stone about his neck, to hand over some | portant in her es imation, or Was incapacita 
anyboc'y, with half an eye, can see that it of Al tal th of | rt { ding ia . t 
was made to go with these—” | y thousand dollars’ worth of property er 1 | ted from feeling jealousy through perfection 
“Confound your satin and pearls! Th« may-be, a matter of five th usand in ready | of confidence, or what was surely very on 
money, upon & moath’s notes I likely @ calm indifference, Waa not t te 
twaddle of you women is enongh to Arve! would be obliged to you if you will inform | learned from her demeanor, Certain it was 
one to distraction !" roared the ovlonel, kick: | ne where it is to come from that she reued the avecations ao rr plete 
ng over # stand that opposed him in bis | “Why, I don't know anytl about t With stirring eres’ t+ most women with a 
heavy tramp about the floor. a doos ’ mechanical file & t drudgery that 
“Yes, dear! I am sorry!” Meek Mrs ‘You need not trouble yourself to tell me | looked a entious p r 
Floyd let fall a shivering tear upon her | what is self-evident, madam mar faltred duty than desire; mor 
itching “ But | supposed that Helen's fort was an abstr 1 atmence of 
Her husband muttered a dozen or #0 of put away safe somewhere, against she came , ing than Z Occasio y she arous 
oaths, before he dropped again into of an in the bank. or ed hert ” e to lhe examina n | 
hia arm-chair,. When he did sit down, it was| «4 Or tied up in a - cing foot, or carried | of the contrari emotions that allerpat 
with a foree that made the win ows rattle — | loose in my breeches pocket! terrapted | ly depressed and agitated her, questioned ber 
rf busband, with an ugl, sneer. “ That is | self sharply, and censured unspa ingly. It} 
ariousiy ; | ae much sense as you have about anything | might be an ladication of @ noble trust in 
Mr. Pioyd mustered a (aint heart of grace outside of your dirty kitchen !" | Robert's truth and affection that she did not 


object to see big alt, for an bour at a time, | 
beside Lily's piano, or promenatle with ber 
the lawn for the same period, bok | 


Whether she | 


not go on, or I shall promiss that wh 
render us both miserable for tif I keow 


as friends how hard Ht is 
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childish folly, once hearkened and thrilled to 
another's vows as she had never done to 
Robert's manly fervor of protestetion? what 
if, for many months, she had nursed a besutl- 
ful shadow of bliss in the belief that this 
other wis hers—hers enly and forever—as she 
was keeping herself for him? That was @ 
weary, weary time ago! It seemed as if 
years of wretchedness had gone over her 
head since the summer evening—but one 
month prior to her betrothal, when she had 
heaved, torn with desperate strength, the 
great stone by the spring away from its bed, 
and buried in the moist, black mould the ring 
she had worn, in credulous faith, for a year 
and « half—worn bopefully, joyously, proad- 
ly | then rolled back the rock to ite place a 
tomb that hid a grave! 

These trifles belonged to the girl's history ; 
asa girl she had judged falsely of their na- 
ture, and consequently overrated their value 
Bhe had grown into a woman now —rational, 
strong, resolute! Was she resentful and de 
spalring as well? It might be, for she had 
ho memory of a mother’s gentle rectitude of 
conscience and action; a father’s wise coun- 
ecla A wild, undisciplined childhood had 
not laid the kind of foundation from which 
would spring, in spontaneous growth, modera- 
tion of Judgment and dixpassionate conduct 
at the age of maturity. She know her tem- 
perament and what were her besetting sina, 
and she firmly believed that Robert Lay, of 
all others, was best acquainted with these, 
and that his influence would exert the most 
salutary effect in restraining whatever was 
objectionable and fostering the few germs of 
good, He had said that she only had the 
power of making him happy; that Life would 
were deprived of 
the hope of winning her; and with tender 
sympathy born more of ber own intense suf 


be bare and joyless if he 





fering, her aching, bleeding heart, than 
ont of the sisterly regard she had ever felt 
for hin, she land promised to be his 
wife 
“There's many a heart caught in the re 
bound '” says a time honored maxim we see 
| in y exemplified In the drama of Life. With 
regard to the qualily and volame of this re 
flex tide of aff-ction the oracle ils mute 
I heard of a simple, true-hear ed gir' 
|} —a novice in the work! and ite ways—who 
was cruelly deserted he man she had 
lloved and trusted for ¥ r she “ bore 
| wonderfully saul Curiods lowkere-on, S me 
went so far as to express a doult whether her 
attachment he vt roo as Was 
| generally suppomed  ¢ tuaily aud quietly 
' Kurese! “ ically—she Went 
thrvugh herr f om. me ‘ u 
home, nor moiety r yielding ran 
stant, te vi epression of ap T¥ 
or thre« year im! Clapsed since the ever 
that ha owl the w enor of her 
l immer lif ar ver had wedded 
an A ha re he 
| in Ae te ver hor 
tr ’ “ ‘ “ae we! nN te 
, * . £ 
ar ’ ' . vas m 
vy “ es 
. Waevt ’ : e *e 
“ wl { r awe 1 her 
fae i - } raged by 
thie @v [ ~ Lewes, ihe wWirrer preased 
bie suit 5 rmly 
* Please do rt ’ che eubbed, puttiag both 


ber hands into his and looking @P at Bim 


wession of a grieving aogel. “Do 
with the exp ich will 


to endure the pain of wounded 
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“1am not a child!” said she, passionately, 
although everybody sees Bt to treat me like 
no™m 










Ididecare 


tamer ire forthat gersatum, 
mare ptes at 

ae od ro 
who roally mr 


Bhe plucked « rose and rent It apart, petal 
by petal, her lip pouting and trembling ; the 
hears pot hanging, like pearly dew, upon the 






Aleck had joined the party sally against bis 


wi | bat secgoded bar aupt’s invi- 

pe “engender lla Fr ype llear Bary 
Neved he bad “or pretiy echuow lodged 
fe bib autho of Dandtiee or inmates ; FC ST or cheering anceps 









het of his old friends, and that divers queer 
rumors were in circulation explanatory of his 
he complied to avoid discus 





mad jock, moreover, while she do 


Galvert. When a boy he had mortally of 
MeBed ber by propouncing her “a whey- 
faced which,” which obecrvation, by moans 


feed was further increased by his inevitable 
of Helen, in the petty quarrels 

the girls, Lily professed to like him 

of this Gate. It had even been slyly and gra 
taitiusly suggested to him by disinterceted 
young ladies and proven! mammes that he, 
the elder and richer brother, was regarded 
by the Floyd connection as a ben parti, and 
of the colonel’s younger 
the other was “out of the 
benevolent warning he re- 
with profoand carelessness, and did 

not trouble himself to contrevert the theory. 


Tk was not fear of these tattlers that kept him 
from the home of the elfin beanty. Yet 
it be expedient to throw them yet far- 


ther off the right escent, besides showing his 
for their impertinent gossip, by 
fearlessly by Robert's side, behind the 
carriage when it rolled away from the 
ehurch door, on this bright day, and his 
Officious Mends were Jooking on, in rows and 
eqnads, awaiting the arrival of their respec- 
tive vehicles. 

Yor a wonder, the Lays were the only per- 
etme present besides the family at dinner, 
and all found the repast a dull and cheerless 
ceremony, although the cookery (id ample 
credit to Mra. Floyd's kitchen. The poor 
lady's eyes were red avd watery, Bbe hada 
headache and catarrh, she said, bat the in 
ittated members of the company, and this tn- 
Cluded the entire nomber, recollecting that 
she had returned from church in her uswal 
apirits and bodily condition, were not slow in 
amigning a more plausible reason for these 
sigas of discomfort, in viewing the knit brows 
end hearing the groff tones of her sovereign 
master, He carved savagely and wasted as 
few decent words upon his guests as he could, 
tiking no share whatever in the conversation 
that Lily, Robert and Aleck tried to keep up 
to cover his surliness and Mrs Floyd's tremor 
Me broke a gobiet, in pushing it roughly 
against the dish before him; swore audibly at 


eck scandst. Lity bat a meaning 









hte great, tenver | 
heart yearned at the sight and confession of 
her.artiess distress, What « guileles babe 
she was! How sinless and free her atiach- 
ment for ber carly playmate! 

“ And you thought right, Lily! There ere 
not many people whom I like better than I 
do you—es | have often wid you.” 

“Only a couple of dozen or so!” returned 
the beauty, petalantly. 

Robert was obliged to laugh. 

“ Hardly a single couple, I can assure you! 
You know who comes first upon the lis, an! 
would not dispute her right. Then, there is 
Aleck! He is the only brother I have in the 
world.” 

“And Mise Ruth is your only aunt, and 
mamma is Helen's father's only sister, #0 abe 


of @ nobody like me, who 
upon you!” cried Lily, snatch- 


your sweet 
sympathy has done mach to alleviate, You 
wrong me by affecting to misunderstand my 
meaning. know the sincerity of my at- 
tachment for you, Lily !” 

“ Forgive me !” 

Her head fell upon his arm. Whether he 
would have released himaelf from this posi. 
tion, or awaited the recovery of her compo- 
sure, Was not to be seen. 

“A letter for you, Mins Lily !" anid Aleck’s 
voice behind them. Ilis face was stern; his 
eye and accent penetrating. “Your aunt 
was going to bring it in to you, and I took 
charge of ft to epare her the trouble.” 

Ha bowed and with Jrew, before either of 
the twain, whom his abrupt address had start 
Jed, could find breath or words for a reply. 

He was pot surprised, on returr * to the 
parlor, to perceive that it was deserted, The 
oti? and labored dialogue carried on by bim 
self and Helen, after they were left together 
by the floral connoisseurs, was s difficult 
and painfal to both the participants, that he 
had seized upon the cireumstance of Mra, 
Floyd's entrance with a note for Lily as an 
opportune pretext for ending the miserable 
pretence, Helen understood his eager po 
litenese to her aunt, and contributed her share 
towards thelr mutgaal relief by leaving the 


coast clear before he reappeared. There was 


the quaking servants, and finally ordered his 
a dark flush of passion upon Aleck'’s brow 


sroond son from the table in «@ voice of 


thunder for spilling water upon the cloth. 

The colone! seidom went to church except 
io summer time, when be could pass the 
hours of service out of doors, under the trees 
shading the sacred edifice, talking politics 
with neighbors as graceless as himself. He 
had spent the forenoon of this Sabbath in ex- 
amiping his account Look»—* business pa 
pore” bis wife siyled them, iu « lame apology 
sho offered in the drawing-room for his 
“ being out of sorts; he having finished the 
taeal be had succeeded in spoiling for every 
One else, bad stalked off up to his chamber 
for bis Sunday aliernoon nap. 

“It always gives Lim the blues wo look 
over these tiresome papers!” she sighed, 
while she tried \ suiile at the absurdity of 
allowing such trifles to mar one’s happiness, 
“I often wish there were no money matters 
in the world. 1 don't pretend w understand 
them myself!" 

“ Pew ladies do!” said Aleck. * They are 
emeng the ils of ie, which are contipad 
almost exclusively to us unhappy men” 

Helen met Rovert's eye with a forced anile, 
which was returne! by one yet more mirth- 
we 

“Can he be so 
oem, as W lbagine 
thought, indignaotly 

Hig uncomfortable cogiiations were, in 
reality, dwelling upon the strong Mkelihood 
that the “ business papers” which bad stirred 
up the Colonel's bile appertained wo the re 
cords of bis stewardship over his niece's es- 
tate, and the certainty, if this were so, that 
there were veratious trials of patience in 
store for himself, wher he and the guardian 
came to the dreaded final settlement. 

The diversion was not unweleone, waen 
Lily called him into her greenhouse, to 
inspect s plant he had sent ber some time be 
fore. It was Crooping and yellow, from some 
cause, Whose discovery was beyond the reach 
of her horticoltural acumen. Robert was a 
galoms apd acoomplished amateur florist, 
and his decision, afurs winate examination 
of the flower and inyuiry into the course she 
bad pursued towards it, was that she was 
fling it with kindnces. 

“You pet it 00 much; water {t wo abund- 
ently, and dress the earth about the routs too 
often. Pilavts require rest, like animals 
This vec’s a little wholesome negleci; a ja 
dicious Jetting alone, with plenty of sunsiune 
That will bring t around, if it is mot too far 


OT iia over the tating favorite la silence, 


wt, after all my frank- 
me mercenary!" she 


, patil a large drops gathered in Ler eyes, 


Od deculated Robert, in 
a dozen more of 





as he strode over to the window, and his 
mouth worked covulsively under bis heavy 
moustache, while he remained there looking 
out upon the wintry landscape, blasted and 
sere, like his own hopes. He waa displeased 
with Robert—more than displeased with the 
miniature syren, whose enticementsa were 
operating upon the senses of her cousin's 
afflanced husband. 

“He can love twenty women—1 but one! 
If she were mine I would have shrunk with 
loathing from the toweh of that little ser- 
pent! instead of enduring her subtlety and 
fond twinings about me would have cast her 
from me as a hateful thing! How diferent 
was the scene transpiring in here! Have I 
then more regard for his rights and bonor 


It was a basty and unjust aspersion of his 
brother's fidelity and delicacy of affection for 
his betrothed; but his wrath glowed yet 
more hotly as he reviewed, in detail, the i) 
lustration of rigid self-control amounting to 
coldness his manner to Helen had afforded; 
his absolute reticence of even friendly warmth 
towards the woman he nevertheless adored ; 
extreme circumspection he exercised over the 
each glance and word lest Robert's brite 
should chance to read in any of these that 
which it would be dishonorable ia bim, who 
Was soon to be her brother, to show; —and 
contrast this line of conduct and principle 


| modern lovers find so delightful !" answered 





with Robert's passive, if not fond reception 
of blandishmenta, such as he had Interrupted 

He was too angry to look around when 
Lily's clear voice was heard at the door con- 
necting conservatory and parlor. 

“Helen! Helen! Why, Mr. Lay, I thonght | 
she was cotertaining vou all this Ume !” 

“You were mistaken, you see!” he an 
ewered, curtly. 

“ Don't you know where she has gone?” 

“1 do not!” 

“Then I must hant herup! It was very 
uncivil in her to leave you bere all alone. I 
shall scold her well for it!” 

Away she ran, singing in her bir’-like 
tones as if she had never shed a tear in her 
life. Robert, who had come in with her, 
silently took a seat by the fire. 

Without having the remotest conception of 
the hidden reasons that exasperated into 
deep displeasure Aleck's righteous disap 


ul he has himeelf’" 





proval of the supposed firtation, the younger 
brother yet felt thet he bad placed himeelf or 
been placed by another in a false light in his 


Mentor’s eyes, Unwilling to make a serious | they were the first t) draw the sword In this laf Friends bas a peculiar claim upon the 


affair of an occurrence so trivial, or to im- 
pute forwardness and levity of dep riinent | 
we Luly, he wae nearly as reluctant to sustain 

in his own proper person the weight of the 





blame Aleck secrjbed to one or both of them. | siderable supply of arms and money; and 
That he did blame somebody for what he / that the Calon they seek to dissolve is, as 


had agen, Hobert did no} nee? his present | events have proved, the dearest wist of every | The intelligent citizens of Pennsylvania 





scorned to the slightess espionage 
upon the movements of bis Bancee or wife, 
lef ber, free as air, to obey the bent of her 
tnctmatons, it would be because be believed, | 
with a faith more powerful than the convic- 
Sone ivecners Sy De oe Vent 
as the freshest alr ever breathed from 
ven; that she was Aie—beart, body and im- 
agins.ion, ipeapable of cherishing a 
see would not tmpart to bim;—and he 
have given es much as he asked. His easing 
talk with his aunt about the fabulous Gret- 
chen, and bis fine compliments to heedless 
butterflies like Virginia Shore, were the 
veriest lip-pley, and every one who knew 
him understood the badimage and flattery. 
No girl could sceuse him of more culpable 
trifliog, of the most distant approach to un- 
warrantable familiarity in language or touch. 
Robert was conscious that he was sinless 
in respect to that whereof he feared his bro- 
ther held bim to be guilty—yet, he said to 
himself, that be wished, since Lily's unguard- 
od, because artless action, was destined to 
have another spectator besides himself, that 
it bad been Helen, and not Aleck, She would 





“You are master of your own 
and actions,” rejoined the other, 
“I do not presume to ait in 
upon either.” 

“TI require no stronger evidence that you 
have arraigned me already--condemned me 
unheard,” Robert said in a hurttone. “You 
should know me better, Aleck! If you had 
heard the rest of the conversation you would 
be more lenient. I wish you had!” 

He waited for a response, but none came, 

“It was the simplest, most innocent of ga)- 
lant farces, Al. !" Robest resumed, in a lighter 
tone, 

“ When a pretty Woman shows her wings, 
What can a flow do” 





That is an analogous quandary to the one 
in which you saw me—for which you are in- 
clined to have me banged, drawn and quar- 
tered.” 
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Resecrep Communica Tioga —We cannot 
nadertares 0 208 rejected eomman'ce 
tom 
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their Quaker ancestry, Whatever other 
states may think it right to do, Pennsylvania 
occupies & ; 
Quaker Boe 

Lopor to ‘be lems 


scruple to bear 
New York @ In the case 
Boeicty of Friends, of all states, 


the! their usiform tecthmory against war is 
no puerile pretext of cowards, or of disloyal 
or avaricious men, but that it is a deeply 
rooted belief, held for centaries, end often in 
the face of the rnest bitter persecution. 
















We trust theref re that in consideration of 
JOB PRINTING OFFICE. | the past, and of the fair fame of our 
oo least appearance of an interference with the 


JOB PRINTING ig is to print | oe held and . = hes 
Beets, Pamphich, vapire, Catblogues, | + nevolent, useftl, and well-bebaved Quaker 
Books of Evidence, &c., in s workmanlike man- citizens. 


ner, and on reasonable termes. 
Apply at the Job Office, Nexaber 106 Hudson's THE WAR SO FAR, 
The following, from Mr. Seward's recent 


Alley below Chestnut Street. (Hudson's Alley 
rons southwardty trom Chestnut, between Third | letter, is worth considering as « stetement of 
the progress of the Union arms: 


and Fourth Streets.) 
So far from admitting any laxity of effort, 





———— —--- — 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 00 eS eee ey oe eelf chewr. 
While we are in the custom of stopping | fully in all vicissitudes with unvarying con- 





fidence in an early and 
the yy Now, 
manner invited a friendly 
view the twent °° month 

conflict, we fin 
cou fidence through 
of viet and d 
incident of war, the 
the United States have 

from 


the papers of all Club subscribers to Tux 
Poser at the expiration of the term for which 
they have paid, we have not been in the 
habit of doing so witb al) our two-dollar sub- 
scribers, especially those who have been on 
our books for a number of years. 

We would beg these latter, however, to re- 
remember that the price of paper being so 
high, is an additional reason why they should 
forward thelr yearly subscriptions promptly. | ovo, 
As yet we have made no advance in the price 
to single subscribers, though the cost of paper 
is double what it waa, and far in excess of 


the advance in prices we have already made. 
We ro hart hat oar ster 


scriptions at once, and if they procure for us 
an additionc! subscriber or two, we shall 
esteem it as a fhyor. 





To the Governor, Senate and House of Repre- 

The memorial of the vo Com- | Cesses 80 

mittee or Meeting for erin the Re | have marked the 

li a Sees of ! the part of the U. 

ew Jersey, Ww acent parts 

Ma find, my that the re-| Gen. Butler, in hia recent speech at Balti. 


more, put the case even plainer, as follows: 


Let us post the books and see how we 
stand. A year ago, when he passed through 
this city, on bis way to the southern cous 
how did we then stand? The rebels had a! 
of Missouri, Kentucky, Tenuessee and Ar- 
kansas, ali of Virginia, except that portion 
under the guns of Arlington Heights and 
Fortress Monroe. Now we bave all of Mis- 
souri, all of Kentucky, two-thirds of Arkan- 
eas, at least balf of Tennessee, and Rosecr 


respectfally 
ligious society which we represent has been 
in existence more than two hundred years, 

In all that time ite members have been 
conspicuous for their idelity to every govern- 
ment under which they have lived, for their 
love of order, and strict Observance of all 
lews that did not directly Conthet with their 
relirious scruples, 

They have always supported their own 
poor, at the same time paying their equitable 
share of taxes for the support of the indigent 
poblic; generally educated their own chil- 


dren, and maintained a strict moral discipline | bank God, was there, and good for the other 


half We have two-thirds of Virginia, a 





“The question 's,” aald Aleck, turning to 
face his brother, and speaking slowly, with | 
no softening of his severity, “the question is, | 
whether a man, situated as you are, has a | 
right, or ought to have the Cisposition to 
think of the beauty of any other woman.” 
“Pahaw !" replied the other, still deter 
mined to turn the affair into a jest. “That 
dogma belongs toa former generation; the 
Grandisonian race of swains and shepherd- 
eesea ; the age that peinted Cupld Mind.” 
“That is very powible. My ideas upon 
this subject are decidedly antiquated T ad- 
mit; somewhat deficient, moreover, in Tole- 
rance of this ‘dear paselon for many’ that 


Aleck, slightly, crossing to the flreploce, and 
throwing himself upor the sofa. 

Nothing further passed between them for 
thattime. Even Robert's sweet temper was 
ruffled by the unmerited sneer, Their cis 
putes were of such rare occurrence that 
reconciliation was an awkward undertaking 
if either were disposed to attempt ft. 

“Excuse me for leaving you!” cried Lily, 
floating into the room, Her airy motion could 
hardly be called walking. “Bat Nelly and 


I have been arranging a frolic for this even- 
ing. Won't you gentlemen aid and abet 
us Y" 


“The better the day the better the deed ?” 
sai! Robert, playfully interrogative. 

Te would not allow Aleck's unjust 'magin 
ings to influence 
pophisticated, warm he 


his demeanor to this un- 
rted child, 

“ Yes—but this is really and truly a Sap- 
day frolic, Mr. Sheppard—the new cireuit 
rider is to preach w the servants at Mr, 
Shaw's tonight, and Ginule has writta ww 
say that we must all come, She knows you 
came home with us to dinner, so she will 
expect both of you, ceriainly. 1 dearly ex 
joy these colored meetings—don't you, Mr. 
Robert f” , 

“That depends upon their hue. I have 
found them very blue, aad a dingy indigo, at 
that, sometiumese—taking ).wencss and dull 
Ness ad synonyms.” 

“Oh! you know what I meant! Why will 
you be provoking’ Mr. Lay, I wish you 
woul! take him in hand, and teach him bow 
to behave as you do.” 

Aleck did not raise his eyes from his book 
He would not be a party to this deceitful 
trifing. Lily gave him a stare of Inquiry, 
and returned to the more complaisant Ro 
bert. 

“They say this Mr. Shepherd fs a stirring 
speaker, a thorough going revivalist ; and the 





| ride home by moonlight will be splendid!” | 


(TO BK CONTINUED.) 

CB The Lendon Times must be ln a b a! 
way—it told the truth the other day as fol- | 
lows:—“The sonth should remember that | 
quarrel; that they rose against an esta- | 
biished goverament in the exercise of I's 
legs! functions; that they obtained by the 


agency of traitors in that government a con-/ general Magnanimity is due, almost wholly, 


« to convince him. He knew bis nlog | American beat.” 


| have been numerous cases of individual un- 


amongst themselves, without aid from the 
public authorities 
During this time, notwithstanding there 


third of North Carolina, all of Florida, and a 
» portion of Louisiana. 

ba what was left of the bogus Confede- 
racy? Texas, intriguing with the French 
Emperor to get away from them; Mississippi, 
Alavama, Georgia, South Carolina, and what 
remained of North Carolina and Virginia 
Very soon the Mississippi river would be in 
our control, and thus the Confederacy would 


faithfulness, as a body they bave maintained 
a uniform testimony against war, believing 
that allegiance to tLeir Divine Master and 
Holy Patvern forbade their uniting with any 
in warlike measurer, either offensive or de- 
fensive, 

























For this testimony, from time to time, they 
have suffered distrant of their property and 
imprisonment; but the penalties of the law, 


be severed, Might we not truly say, with 
some of the rebel Congressmen, that another 
such year of progress would see the Con- 


| liberty was cranted & their adherents—not 


federacy ann‘bilated? Truly, the folds of the 
great anaconda were tightening round the 
rebellion and erushing it in its irresistible 
grasp. 

The truth is that if the Northern people 
will it, and remain united, by simply doing 
as Wellington did at Waterloo, “ pounding 
the longest,” their success is almost as certain 
as a mathematical demonstration. 


however severe and grievous to be borne, 
have never caused them to abandon their 
testimony orcven weakened their devotion to 
it; so that these laws have only gained to 
those who executed them a email pecuniary 
return in exchanve for the large amount of 
distress and suffering they have inflicted, 

We believe that our neighboring states of 
New York and Maryland have enacted laws 
entire! screening “ those who conscientiously 
seruple to bear arms” from that service, or 
paying any equivaicut Wherefor. 

n view of these facts, we ask the Legisla- 
ture to consider whether true wisdom will 
not justify them in relieving from fines and 
pepalties ali those who fur couscience sake, 
aud in obedience to what they sacredly be- 
lieve the Divine wi!l requires of them, decline 
to take up arms or pay an equivalent in lieu 
thereof. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meen. Wa. Doxsey, Clerk. 

Philack Fi hia, 20 mo, Ldih, 1563, 


The Sewing Machine Premium. 

We have received the following letter, 
showing that one lady, at least, appreciates 
our Sewing Machine. Premium at its real 
value :— 

BeLLeEvi..E, Mls., Feb. 16, 1863, 

Mesers. Deacon & Petenson, Philada:— 

“ My Machine haa come!" Oh, that I with 
a clarion voice could proclaim this joyful 
pews to hundreds in ignorance of ita import 
We think that the “ Friends,” in the above, | aud start them from their lethargy to go and 
which is very good in itself, have omitted to | “40 likewise.” Messrs. Editors, it fs my em- 

a gs os phatic opinion you are not appreciated. I re- 

pat forws i one of their strongest arguments, | pret to see it, indeed I do; but when your 
so far as Pennsylvania ic concerned. Sear little modest advertisement caught my 

This state was originally settled by the So- | &Y® I inwardly resolved I would be the first 

lies rite , eases, | in this town, and 1 began and succeeded ad 

ciety of Frienda, uncer the leadership of Wil- mirably, I got you up one elab, and am now 
liam Penn. The idea of Penn and his cond- | trying to get you another, so that a young 
jutors in establishing at much expense a} widow may obtain a machine fur her own 
colony in the new world, was that they} @pport; and have also recommended a 
ile hewe @ See Geld ter the Gennel fi friend in St. Louis to begin one for herself 

vy! ave & sree Bene TOF the exercise OF! Why only thiak, for, say a week's work, we 
their rights of conscience and worship. are well paid in a $50 machine (what they ask 

But st the same time that they desired | for them here). I wish everything else was 
these riguts for themselves, they did not seek | 8° Cheap. ' nae an se oe splendid a 
hae . Partan fathers did-—to exclude | PPé™ium ts “ beyond my ken,” but you do it, 

as the Puritan fathers ¢ ye to exclude and knowing you are houorable gentlemen. 
mon of # diferent way of thinking from | J gyailed myself of it, and am happy to de 
tuelr infant stave, To the contrary, men of 
all creeds aud of no creed, were heartily 
welcomed among them. 


clare My Machine has come ! 

Tt sits quietly in the corner here; no one 
would suspect it of such an enormous appe- 
tite—but my, to satisfy its “insatiable maw,” 

For many years the Quaker element pre | i would take me a week to baste up what it 
dominated in Pennsylvania, and never did > we co a pam me > of 
area , , be tery modest young lady, who at ner 
the Quakers ure th ir power with the least ate he one > one, and behind the doce 
appearance of injustice, Modes of worship | crammed hulls and ali down her throat! In 
that were not pleasing to their simple views, | fact I'm s0 cCelivhted with iy New Year's 
were not only tolerated, but the fgilest | % ft that | hardly know how to express my- 
self JT had been trying for over two years to 
get one, and now my wish is granted. I cer- 
uinly feel very gratefil t you, and I rather 
‘“uink Tue Sarurpay Post shall be one of 
the insitations in our fauuy irom this time 
forth. Yours, gratefully, 5. &. D, 


How to Do Ir,—It is stated that, with 125 
presses, the Treasury aperenent is just abie 
w prist enough green backs in two-thirds 
of a day to pay the expenses of the govern- 
ment Jor ope day. 

lf the Treasury Department will obtain 
authority from Congress to print noes of 
the denomiaation of one million of dollars, 
we think that with the aid of 125 presses it 
might print enough green backs every day to 
pay that day's expenses—that is, if Mr. Jobo 
Tucker has really vacated his position in 


the department of war. 


t#™ “ Very good, but rather too pointed,” 
as the fish said when he swallowed the bait. 


even a word or look of ridicule being ed 
to invade whai were considered Ahe sacred 
rights of conscience fe 

As ime wout on, however, the Quakers be- 
came oulmambered by the freely welcomed 
immigrants beiongiag to other denomina- 
tiona, and, a this Gate, they comsiitate but a 
small proporlon of We inhabitants of Penn- 
ay'Vvania , 

Now, in view of the past history of the 
Sale, We COnwuLcr reigious society 








thal th 


jusuce and even the tender regard of oar 
people, That We state bas so proud @ record 
in its early history of Justice, Tuleratian, and 








to the !arge minded and liveral views of W1i- 
liam Penn aud his Quaker compeers, 


—- -— ae 





can never forget the debi which they owe to 






HOW 


——= 
TO CONDUCT A LONG Wig 





success was impossible, ani that the 
could pevep reqover from the effects of 
privations then gone through with. ee Wen 


= E vae i ed “almost disbelieving » 


the news sunk his 
in a recovery, because he 
lieved in the immortality of ci 
“ but when and by whom, and in what fomm* 
Were questions he pad not thc sagacity tem, 
ewer, “A dark aud stormy night, « 
sorties of ages may be prepered for > 
terity before the dawn of a brighter 
The race of man may reach the 


but is no asshrance thet 

ness.” Mr. Whitbread thought the war wig 
France must terminate ip the subjugation gy 
ome of the contending Powera. They wae 
beth great,»but England was a 
factitious greatness, France of natural 
ness. The Marquis of Wellesley 

the Ministry in disgust, because they 
not support his brother (Wellington) or 
cute the war with sufficient vigor. 

the other hand, Sir Francis Burdett 
man in his senses could entertain a 
the final success of the British arms 
Peninsula. 











“By 
England was not at that time 
like as ‘well able to raise money as 
now. No person, at the commen¢ 
that struggle, would have believed it 


» | for the national debi of Eogiand to be ap 


ried toa point of upwards of five thousand 
millions of dollars, as {t actually wax 
only mistake England made was one 
we have since fallen into; but from 
England has recovered, and we shall, afters 
little experience. 

The discipline of our volunteer army ls 
and has been, on the whole, far better thas 
that ef the army over which the 
Duke of Wellington had the command.— 
After the disorderly retreat from Brugos, the 
Duke published, in a general order, that 
“the discipline had deteriorated, during the 
campaign, to a greater degree than he bad 
ever witnessed or read of in an army. That 
the true canse of this was to be found in the 
habitual neglect of duty by the regimental 
officers.” This arose from sprigs of the gem 
try and nobility purchasing commission 
without training in any military school 
But Wellington rained them so that, as he 
afterwards said, “he could go anywhereg 
do anything” with that army, and he did a» 





an, | complish everything. 


The great secret of a successful war is to 
keep on pounding and to pound He 
who can hold out beyond the 
win. “~<— 

The rebels give the most desperate 
toms of exhaustion; they are losing 
temper. Executions are becoming so commoa 
in Richmond that they are ceasing to pr 
duce any effect upon the feelings of the 
ple. In the northern part of Georgia, ramem 
come to us of insurrections against the cam 
scription, which need armed bodies to quell 
There now appears to be every prospect of 
hearty co-operation of the entire North & 
the prosecution of the war. As soon as th 
Mississippi im opawed, Arkansas will be when 
Missouri now is, and by gradually cireum 
scribing the territory in rebellion, the present 
frantic efforts of the South will only the 
sooncr exhaust fits strength, while our army 
will, we trust, get Inte more perfect disc 
pline, and our means of conducting loan 
become se steady and equitable that no dam 
ger will be felt or feared in lending the Go 
vernment any sums it may require, provided 
only it be economically and honest!y expené 
ed in putting down the rebellion.— Philadé 
phia Ledger. 


t# The flattery of friends and enemies 
would do us very little harm, if we dida’ 
unfortunately flatter ourselves. 

C#™ It is said that at least 100,000 men are 
yet wanting under the last call of the Presi- 
dent, of which not less than 35,000 are due 
from the state of New York alone. Every 
New England state has filled its quota, & 
cept New Hampshire, the last regiment i 
which has been organized, but lacks a fe# 
hundred men. 

tH “A friend of mise,” said Lord Em 
kine, “ was s iffering from a continual wake 
fulpees, and various methods were tried @ 
send him to sleep, but in vain. At last his 
physicians resorted to an experiment whic 
succeeded perfectly. They dressed him ims 
Watchman’s coat, put a lantern in his had, 
placed him in asentry-box, an! be was asleep 
in tev minutes,” 

t®~ The miser isn’t vain: he thinks? 
penny better worth saving than his soul. 

[2 The Rev. T. Starr King’s new chured 
in San Francisco will be a “stunne”- 
gotbic style, 120 by 65, eight ptonscles, 8° 
feet high, six rows of pews, & , &e. 

t# The eword, victorious and id lized, 
apt to turn to a sceptre, 

t# low ro Buy Fors—lIn the fur 
ness, as in all otber trades, there is some 
roguery, and ladies should look sharply? 
cape, muff, or cuff before buying it. Cue? 
furs are sumetimes dyed to resemble & 
ones, and then offered st high prices. In O 
genuine articles, there are white hairs bet 
and there, whilst in those which are dyes 
there can, of course, be none. Let buy 
look for the white hairs, and i they dad 
them, they need noi fear to purchase @? 
article. 

t@ The Red Bioff Beacon publih@ 
among its “ boros” the following :-—“ Bom? 
om Saturday, the 29th ult, in this counlis 
Col, E. A. Stevenson of s son.” Ths is ei 


img the tables with & vengeance; bu: wen 4 ; 


is in California. 
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THE LOADING OF 
—_—_ 


A DANGEROUS’ BESINESS. 


This loading involves several processes, all 
of which, by reeson of the explosiveness of 
the material used, are frightfally dangerous, 
That little cake of hard, whitey-brown mat- 
ter which you hardly seties in the bottom of 
the cap as you burriedly @x it to the nipple 
of your gun on the moors or at the rifle 
range, has pasted through’ seven stages of 


life of the preparer was not 
only so, but the Iives of all thd work-people 
we have seen on our way through the mapu- 
factory, and others besides. . During the last 
three years between thirty and forty lives 
bave been sacrificed ia Birmingham alone to 
this oue brangh of the maaufacture, and at 
least a hundred engaged in it have beeg 
maimed—some for life, and Others for weeks 
or months, as the case may bea How? se 
shall see as we go on. 

Qur guide after showing us the various 
processes in the manufacture of the shell cap, 
conducted us from the top to the bottom of 
those crazy vld tenements through crowds of 
girls, and women, and children, right away 
down into the cellar again; and, opening 
cup ward, showed us a large brown-paper 
parcel containing, perhaps, a dezen or fuur- 
teen pounds of white silky needle-like crys 
tals. If of a humorous turn of mind, he 
would, perhaps, make us nervous by telling 
us that, by pressing his two than mails to 
gether in the midst of that mass of crystals 
he could blow up the whole of the mannufattory 
aud half the street in which it stood. Sap 
poslog he did, he would tell us truly, for the 
brown-paper parcel contains fnlminate of 
meteury—the all-important ingredient in the 
detonating powder with which the caps are 
loaded, Of the terrific explosive force of this 
fuleainate, figures will convey no sdeqtiate 
idea. The best plan to arrive at ft would be 
to put a common on the nip- 
ple of an unloaded 2-mn and fire it at a lighted 
candle some three or four yards away. You 
will find that, if your atm be accurate, the 
candle will be blown out. Then consider for 
a moment. There lay concealed in the drop 
of matter at the bottom of your percussion- 
cap, an amount of force sufficient to blow out 
your candle, and only half that drop was 
detonating powder, the other haif being var- 
nish to keep it in. Of the half that was deto- 
nating powder, only one-fourth part was pure 
fulminate of mercury, and that atom of ful- 
minate was the only explosive agent in the 
whole compound, You may now form some 
notion of the mighty force wrapped up in 
that brown-paper parcel before you; it is, as 
oir guide says, fourteen pounds of death 
and destraction. To release that force the 
slightest neglect. or carelessness either in 
manufacture or in transit will suffice. Could 
it be believed, then, that the building, where 
tons of it are made yearly, stands next door 
to a national school-room, which fs all day 
long filled with Httle boys and girls; and 
that, by one explosion—-which luckily occur- 
rei ona Saturday when the children were 
not at school—it has already given timely 
warning of others to follow! Yet so it is; 
and the new Act of Parliament does not com- 
pel the proprietor to remove it. 

And now, haying examined the raw ma- 
terial, we are taken from the cellar to the 
very top of the building, into a little attic 
covered with a light roof, where the first pro- 
cess in the manufacture—* mixing”—is car- 
ried on, Our guide, with bitter but uncon- 
scious irapy tells us that the mixing is done 
in that room because, in case of an explosion, 
the light roof would offer least resistance, 
most of the force of the explosion would go 
upwards, and there would not be so many 
killed. Nevertheless nineteen poor creatures 
recenuly lost their lives by an explosion in 
just such another room—the whole building 
crashed down and killed them, though there 
Was not more than a pound of fulminate ip 
the place, 

To return: the sole occupant of the attic, 
at the dooref which we now stand, is av 
elierly woman, whose length of service has 
proved ber general carefuloess, and, in the 
mind of her employer, has rendered her a 
fitting person to hold in her withered hands 
the lives of more than a hundred human 
beings, As secluded as an alchemist of old, 
sie, like him, seems wh nly absorbed in her 
work, for, beyond glancing hurriedly and 
Somewhat petulantly at us as we enter, in 
c™mpany with our guide, she besto ws no fur- 
ther notice upon us Upon a table before her 
lies « clean sheet of brown paper, which she 
rubs again aud again with a clean linen cloth 
Bult she ts apparently sa istied that nut a par- 
lucie of any foreign substance remains upon it. 
From a strong iron safe, imbedded in the 
wall, she then brings out a packet of pare ful 
Dilhate of mercury; and, familiar as she is 
With her work—she has been a “mixer” 
twen'y years—her haad trembles nervously 
SS She Seaiters a few ounces of it upon her 
Sheet of paper. Carctally refolding ihe packet 
See repeoes iW, aud, locking the safe-door, 
seems glad to be rid of so dangerous a bur- 
deo, Going, Wien, wo a clo ei, she takes from 
sundry jars Cerlaa proportions of nitre, 
Caiorate of potash, sulpuur aud ground glass, 
@wh of whieh she damps and deposits in 
litte heaps on separate paris of her sheet of 
Peper. All is pow ready for the most peril- 
04s past of the operation, and iu the midst 
Ot & peialus wile’ own 
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more and more as she sways to and fro 
her paper, In an agony of carefulness. 

and « senso of relief 
Her part of the work is oom- 
find, on inquiry, that she has 


either apartment—they are only divided by 
a thin partition—must inevitably communt!- 
cate itaclf to the Cambustibles in the other, 
and render the result tenfold more disastrons, 
The occupants of this priming room are an 
elderly woman —‘ the priming woman"—and 
about s dozen little girls between the ages of 
eight and twelve, who are called “ fillers” and 
“ wetters,” and all of them are very busfly 
employed. Walf the children are sitting be 
alde lange baskets filled with the shell caps we 
have already seen made, and, picking them 
up rapidly, one by one, are placing them, 
mouth upwards, into a block filled with hun- 
dreds of regular indentations made to receive 
them. These are the “ fillers,” and as soon 
as they have filled thelr blocks they carry 
them off to the priming woman. Following 
the last filled, we find that the priming wo- 
tan places it on a stand before her, and 
then has recourse to a copper contrivance 
which we are told is the “ priming plate.” 
In reality it is two plates of copper, both 
pierced with holes to match each other, and 
to correspond with the indentations fo the 
blocks we bave Just seen filled, and so attach- 
ed to each other that the holes in the upper 
plate may be brought elther over those in 
the under one, or over the solid metal be- 
tween the holes at the wil of the operator. 
At the present time she bas so fixed the 
plate that the top holes are over the solid 
metal. With the utmost care she now 
takes a packet of the detonating powder 
made in the mixing room, and, sprin- 
kling some of it over the top plate, gently 
brushes it into the holes with a hare’s foot. 
This done she lifts the whole priming plate, 
and placing the bottom holes over the mouths 
of the shell caps in the block, pushes the top 
plate along until the heles come over each 
other, when, as a matter of course, the deto- 
nating powder so carefully brushed into each 
of the top holes falls through the bottom ones 
into the caps, and the caps are primed, But 
here again there is danger in every move- 
ment, The least particle of grit between the 
plates, the least pressure upon the powder, 
the least accident on the part of the children, 
and there is an explosion. If no powder 
in the bulk be near, it may as our guide 
tells us, only blind the priming woman for 
a day or two and blow out the windows; 
but if there be powder near, as ten chances 
to one there is, the result cannot be esti- 
mated. This time, however, there has fortu 
nately been no such mishap. The block full 
of caps has been primed, and is now passed 
on to the other half of the little girls each of 
whom has a similar block before her, and 
each of whom, with a oamel’s-hair brush is 
dropping one drop of liquid shellac into each 
of the caps to keep the powder in. These 
are the “ wetters,” and, their work done, the 
caps are carried off to a stove and dried. 
When dried they are sent down into the pack- 
ing rooms by the million; and, following 
them there, we shall find that, even when 
finished, they afford employment to some 
twenty or thirty work people; for, while two 
or three lads are for ever makiog little round 
tin boxes, half a dozen girls are making simi- 
lar boxes of cardboard, and while in one 


busily labelling them, and in the warehouses 
several warehouse girls, warehouse men, 
clerks, and porters, are constantly ongawed ip 
packing the emall boxes of caps into big 





calling out of herm's way; and then, even if 


the worst come to the Worst, more Ulan cue | 


of explosions. This no doubt was the th 





nevolent intention of the Enylish Pur- | 
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lament, wnen afier each of the two great | 


corner one set of girls are busily packing the by thi 


caps in the boxes, in another, another set are | establishes a Nut 
based on deposita of Federal S« 


} get fortu in the 
life need not be sacriticed by the most terrific |, 


Yesterday, iov 


thelr doors to all comers, and wont on as 
before, By and-by there came another ex- 


tion, and then Partlament, to remedy Its | 


blander, made another law giving « 
power of inspection, but appotnted no local 
inspector. That is the position of the matter 
now, and no doubt will be until another 
frightful explosion shall occur to wake « 
dreaming leg's)sture from {ts slumbers. Then, 
perhaps, we may get what is wanted—an 
Act of Psrifament that shall compel perets- 
sion-cap manafecturers, like powder makers, 
to carry on their business In some secluded 
country place, where each dangerous pro- 
cots shall be carried on in light sheds, suffl- 
ciently far apart to prevent the destruction 
of one involving the destruction of the whole 
—work people, neighbors and property. ‘% 

J. 





HEROIC CONDUCT OF A WOMAN. 
Sux Recarronms a Vessen ayy Naver 
@aTRa rr TO A Piack or Savery, 

Among the American vessels 
the pirate Retribution was the joan 
tine J. P. Ellicott, 233 tons, of Bucks 

Maine, A. Devereaux, master, from Bos- 

to Clenfages, Cabs. She was 
on the 10th of Janwary, in latitude 28 
deg. 12 min, North, aud longitude 65 deg. 55 
min, West. Her officers and crew were 
taken on board the pirate and placed in 
irona, A prize crew was put on board the 
brig, consisting of Gilbert Hay, a Scotchman, 
prize-master, © from Fort Lafayette, 
aud John Gilbert, mate, and five seamen, 
The captain and mate of the J. P. Eilientt 


z 


were accompanied their wives, The 
wife of the mate was on board the brig. 
This woman bad cause to fear bad usage at 
the hands of the prize-master and his mate 
and she m to get them intoxfoated, 
when she seamen, who were | 
mostly, if not all, colored an yee St 
‘ them prisoners to 
ture the yeese!, She took iron hand cults 
trunk, aud, with their assistance, 


her in the hands of Jobn T. Eagar, 
alted States Consul, who put the master, 
the United 


SINGULAR HALLUOINATION, 

One Mise Robinson, a person of a weak but 
malicious tern of mind, bas been often befure 
the criminal courts of Lovdon charged with 
offevees growing out of a troublesome hallu 
cipavon, and the only wonder fs that she has 
not long ago been sent to live permanently 
among tenation, She has for years been 

owerlully impressed with the idea.that she 

as been defrouded of property to a fabulous 
amount, and has been in the habit of Inying 
frequent claim to the ownership of many 
mansions in the most fashionatle part of 
London, On & recent occasion she took a 
party of men and went to the residence of a 
lady then out of town; the house was io 
charge of a sufficientiy numerous retinue of 
servants who were summarily put out of 
doors, and in whose places were installed the 
pariy who accompanied Miss Robinson, that 
emale herself assuming the position of lad 
of the mansion, and filling it with as meek 
grace as she could command. Information 
was at once given to the police magistrates, 
and advice was asked as to the best way of 
ejecting the intruders, Here the beautiful 
simplicity of the English law hegan to rhow 
itself, tue magietrate lostituted a search in his 
library, and, after much anguish and dust, 
grablnd up a statute of Richard the Second, 
which seemed to be specially and exquisite! 
adapted to this case, The authority, as cited, 
is entitled 15th Rich. IL, cap. 2. The Statate 
The only unfortunate feature of the case with 
reference to the remedy appeared to be that 
the only ey provided appeared to be 
utterly inapplicable and absurdly useless; so 
when the mayistrate had given himself A 
heavy neadache by knocking his skull against 
the wooden laws of the second Richard, he 
decided that he could not interfere under 
that act He volunteered some advice as a 
man, however, which he said he should take 
if the case were his own; he should go home 
and put out, perhaps by kicking, the intra 
ders; if they resisted they would be conmit 
ting an assault; and in that case he should 
bring them before the nearest magisirate, 
who would have no dithk ulty in dealing Wilh 
them, Richard or no Richard, This excellent 
parable had Ita effect, and Mise Robinson and 
her family were observed, later in the day, to 
be at large in the public highways, destitute 


of shelter, 


PASSAGE OF THE BANKING BILL. 
This important bill has passed the House 
strong vote of 77 yeas to 64 nays. it 
mal eystem of Banking, 
irities, The 


bili paseed exactiy as it came from mee 
pate, so Lbatit will not have lo, ’ F ‘ 
for enrollment and signature, while the Pre 


sident's approval is nowrme douvtfu’. 
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not putting any very high esumate Upon Hu 
man life, and fincing the law would be in- 
operative if they were circumspect, close! 


the name with an awl, scratching it throagb 
Bend the pointed ¢ od round a! they express the snbstance of a volame 
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the paint 
‘ ema!l! limb of the tree, which exnanm'« to its 
growth. So says the Annual Hegister 
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support; sixth, the mot 

under twelve years of age 

upoa his labor for support; seventh, where 

there are a father and sons in the same family 
housebold, and two of them are in the 

litary service of the Ur 


comm privates, 

the reskiue of euch family, not exceeding two, 

shall be exempt; and no persons such 

ere ae ee 

bowever,that no person who has 

shall be carvlled or per 
Toes, 
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dent, and ba a physician or 
surgeon jor one of its members, shai! make & 
draf\ Gt the citizens sabject to military duty, 
of the number r quired, and Sify per cent. ia 
exces. A!'l comacsipts are to report in tea 
dayr, Those who wirh may procure exemp- 
tion by furnishing a substitute, or by the pay- 
meat of three hundred dullam Any con 
script failing to report for duty, or who does 
hot procure exemption, ts to be treated as a 
liable deserter, un he cen show he is not 
to military duty, 

Section fourteen provides for the inapec 
tion, by an army surgeon, Of all drafted mea, 
and the discharge of those not able bodied, 
After the required number of able bodied 
men are obtained the remainder will be din 
charged, 

Section eighteen is to encourage militia and 
volunteers now jn the service to reinlist by 
the payment of additional bounties, 

It is also provided that when a regiment of 
the same arm from any siate bas leet half irs 
men by battle, that the compacies of the 
regiment aball be consolidated, and all su 
perfluous officers discharged. Another sec- 
tion empowers courts martial to reduce to the 
ranks otlicers who shall be found guiity of 
absence without leave, to serve taree years or 
during the war, 

The rémaindér of the Act provides for 
triala, d&e., grades of rank, and is of no im- 
portance to the general public, All the most 
important points of the Dill are presented 
above. 


WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON NO 
SVOKERS, 

On the evening of his first return from the 
Peninsula, Wellington was induced to join 
the circle of smokere at the hotel in Porta 
mcouth, at which he put up for the night, and 
at which the Duke of Cumberland and some 


fleld officers were also staying. In after lite 


‘terty, f have been entirely ed from this 
| source of trouble, and except when obliged 
| t» handle frozen substances, | no more tink 


of wearing gloves or mittens on my hands ch 


than I do of covering my face. This good 
result I attribute wholly to a hint given in 


does not affect the cuticle; but add a litde 
soap or other alkali to the water, and it at 
once attacks the cuticle and will in a short 


if 
HEA 


, 


of his accuser, Yet guilty and hardened as 
he seema, be hasa heart in his besom, and 
may be melted to tears by a gentle voloa-— 
Whoeo, therefore, can restrain his disposition 
to blame and find fault, and can bring him- 
self down to a fallen brother, will soon find 6 
way to better feelings within, Pity and Pe 
tlence are the two keys witch unlock the 
human heart. They who have been most 


of | successful laborers among the poor and yi- 


cious, have been the most forhearing. 
the celebrated Bt. Vincent de Paul, 

“If it has pleased Heaven to employ the 
most miserable of men for the conversion of 
some souls, they bave themwsetves confessed 
that it was by the patience and sympathy 
which he had for them. Even the convicts, 
among whom I have lived, can be gained ia 
no other way. When I have kissed their 
chains, and showed compassion for their die 
tress, and keen sensibility for thelr disgrace, 
then have they Hetened to me, and placed 
themselves in the way of salvation.”"—J. Tuy 
lor. 


A Sin- Eaten. —la the secluded mountain 
vales of Oarmathenshbire, this was the custom 
not many years ago; —When « person died, 
his friends sent for the sin-enter of the dis 
trict, who, for the small suin of half a crown, 
actually took upon himself the alas of the 
deceased, by the simple process of eating 
them. The plea of operation was this:—A 
loaf of broad was provided, which the sin 
eater first placed upoa the dead person's 
chest, then Ymullering sore incanta! louse over 
it, finally eating it. Will it be credited that 
he was believed to have teken from the de- 
funct the heavy weight of hia sia, apd to ap 
propriate them ww himaclf, for which act of 
kiadness he was regarded by everybody asa 
ta booed Incleed, immediately after 
the ceremmouy was finwhed, and be had re 
ceived Lis pay, Lhe Vanished in. double quick 


ou'cast, 


time, it beiag Wie Custom for the friends to 
belabor him with sticks, if they could catch 
him, 


CW” A Crean Conscrescs How bravely 
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the only condition on which he 
to do mo Being that his wife 

after him, and kiss him. As relief 
altogether upon the wife it would sometimes 
happen thet the husband did not 
ron more than a few yards; but 
was more than ordinary bashful or 
to have a Tittle sport at the expense 
lord and master—which {t may be sup- 
posed woold not unfrequently be the Case 
~he had to carry his load a co 

distance, Thls custom waa very strictly 
enforced, for the person who wes Yast 
creeled had eharge of the ceremony, and he 
was naturally anxious that none should es- 
The practice, as far as Galashiels was 
concerned, came to an end about sixty years 
ago, In the person of Robert Young, who, on 
the plea of illness, lay in bed all the cay afur 
his marriage, and obstinately refused to get 
up aod be croeled. He had beea twice mar- 
ried before, aad no doubt felt that he had had 
enough of crveling. 


cape. 


tW The noblest productions of « people 
ere its best men, They are its praise aud 
prosperity. Every one takes pride in them, 
and in some sort partakes of their giMe— 
Alcott, 

CW There is a world of meaning ia the 
following rather liberal traaslation from Fre- 
ville 
“Aasthe clock atrikes the hour, how often we 

way 
Time flies, when ‘tla we that are passing away.” 
The siga 
f «a mantus caker’s eh " la 
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~ infatuation, or 1 thould have quitted the 





to fear, on.) whem | mw that, s med impulse 
py 1 snatched your head 
and pressed my lige upon t. Even thew Er 
nest only turned away to hide a smile | sew 
it though; | fameted t wees smile of triumph, 
end the thought drove me wild. He kaew 
his security, and mocked my weahaces | fell, 


ieietdatag eas wm, too, that ;yur manner grew colder sad more 
the pest which was ber home, distant ofter that. 
Se wn cee 0 aod ee ana 
wa ’ - ~ the figure of Ernest im the dimtance, and (here 
A WRG-cat cat ip the gress below, was sorrow im your face. 
Be the air 0 meriin rose; * He te going to leave us,” you sald. “ He 


‘Bat the dove was too high for the os! to climb, | jains his ship to-morrow ; aad the separation 


Aied the bawt was too weak, | #3jpose. is a peinfal one.” 
- loould not keep my tone from being bit- 
2 > Seeerty der randy ter; end you looked ot me with reproechful 
he could wot abide euch sire, she said, alas Eee — 

Ae always singing one note 


A wild hope leaped up in my heart then 
for a moment, but it sank as quickly. I pet 
it down with « strong hand, feeling that it 
was madnem 1 could bear thie state of 


‘The bewk ecreamed, “ She's too big for me:” 
‘The cnt add, “ She's too high for cate; 
Bo I, to 40 my vulgar maw, 


Mest muach the mice an4 crunch the rats.” things po longer. 

* _" t 

Theere came man across the wood— eo nay er lh erh I said; “but that 
Oh, 08 Donnie as bonnie could be! ite 
You gave me no answer; and the ungra- 
Ané be shot the wild dove over (the pest — 
« Glousorms of my speech struck me. Bat your 
“Rt was very good sport,” said be. 

head was turned away; I thought you were 
A girl etood tn the hal) thet night, still looking after Ernest, and I did leave you. 
over the ball-room floor; I sald no farther good-bye w you, but went 
And the rest were nearly dying with spite, awey silent and miserable, determining to 


put you out of my thoughts for ever: as if 
such « thing were in one’sown power. 
For twelve long months I never saw you ; 


Por the men stood garing by wall and door. 
The wild-cat stood and twirled his mustache, 


The bawk lef the card-room table. : 
gud beth were lenging to her off, I hunted, and shot, and fished ; I tramped the 
“~ country, high and low, bet I bore about with 
And only wished they were able. 

me always the first panel of my picture; and 
And the viper came up, t0 smoothe and lithe, nthing could Grive out from my dreams the 
Bangivg on ber partner's arm— voice of Ernest with his “ No, no, non piu,” 

ame to call her, “ My dove, my dear!" which should have been mine. 
And to sneer af each girieh charin. 1 had been ram ling for some days amongst 


the Scottish hills, when the fine weather 
changed to rain—incessant, heavy; and I 
was kept prisoner at «a wretched inn, where 
there was nothing to do ur Wo see except the 
flerce splashes which buat against the win- 
dow and ran down it in streams. I asked 
the waiter if it always rained there, aod 
. though his answer was as comforting as the 
respomse of a brother waiter to « similar 
query—*“ Na, na, man, it snaws whiles,” yet 
he took pity upon my feckless, do-nothing 
condition, and brought in a pile of old news- 
papers, I turned them over listlessly. You 
know what caught my eye; the wreck of a 
vessel and the names of the lost: Lieutenant 
Kenest Haughton amongst them. I looked 
at the date—it was six months back, For- 
give me for it, you who know how my whole 
heart waa still clinging about you; could! 
help the joy that burst from my lips that mo- 
ment? 1 did not think of Ernest, of death, 
or of those who mourned his los; I thought 
only that you were free; and that in the pos- 
sible future which stretched out before my 
eyes, it might be mine to make up to you for 
& past sorrow, 

I started in the pouring rain: what did I 
care for that then? I never slackened my 
speed till I stood once more in the well 
known room, and saw you. You were in 


There came o man scroes the floor,— 
Oh, as bonnie ae bonnie could be! 
And over and over again they danced, 

While the music ilited merrily. 


‘The hawk and the wild cat encered and sighed, 
Bat the viper's remark came true, 

“ Be never means to care for ber, 
And she ought to have known it, too." 


The gir! lies in the church yard, dead, 
The dove hangs dead in the tree; 

And he thought of both op hie dying bed— 
“Alas! that seemed good sport!" sald he. 


A PICTURE IN THREE PANELS, 


How many years is it, I ask, since I firet 
listened © that music? And you come and 
lean over the beck of my chair and call me 
foolish. 1 know you are there, though I do 
bat look on into the fire and read from a 
book whore pages no printing press hath 
touched. Foolish,am I! Woll, I am only 
living over again some old days, happy and 
unhappy, which have made you and me what 
weare. Foolish! You forget that you have 
been playing the “Coro religioso,” and that 
when I first beard it—-well, go your way, and 
While you are one, let me think out the | mourning too: I looked at it jealously at 
ery, and paint my picture. first, thinking that six months had surely 

— been sufficient tribute to the memory of a 
cousio, But my head grew dizzy as 1 looked 
at you, till your exelamation, half of pleasure, 
half of dismay, made me conscious of the 
figure I presented, Dabbled, mud-stained, « 
great rough fellow then as formerly, I stood 
before you ashamed of myvelf. 

“If you did but know,” I stammered, 
“how I have longed to see you again; how 
I have travelled night and day without stop- 
ping—" 

You broke into my speech, to insist that 
I needed rest and refreshment, and must 


PANEL L 

You stood, one of a merry party, near the 
plano, with your hand on the chair of the 
player. even as it rested on mine but now, 
I aaw you for the first time, and you were 
ainging the “Coro religioso;" I heard your 
Voloe among al! others, distinct and clear. I 
‘was w& have taken the Count's part, but fool- 
ish then as I am now, some strange bewilder- 
ment seized ma, and your Cousin Ernest 
Haaghton stepped forward with his resolute, 


1“ No, no, non piu,” which I ought to have it. You did welcome me—how I blessed 
have sung. 1 sank back abashed, and looked you for it, 
By and-by you spoke to me of Ernest 


at you both. His hand touched your shoul. 
der—how dared he? And I saw how hand- 
some be was, how polished; with “ gentle 
maa” written in every line of his mobile face 
and every movement of his figure. I heard 
some one say, “ wel) matched,” and it was 
true You looked well together—a fitting 
couple. Do you see me there, in the dark 
shadow of the door, biing my moustache 
aad watching you! I was a great, strong, 
rough fellow compared with Ernest, and I 
felt it. 1 wae unused to ladies’ society ; no 
mother or sister had taught me gentleness, 
or its simulation ; and 80, seeing you for the 
first time, and feeling my own awkwardness, 
jealousy wok possession of me. I would 
have bad that smoothface:! Ernest out on the 
hill side wita the bounds in full cry and a 
mighty fence before him; then, would he 
heave beaten me! But there, in the drawing: 
room, he shone and triumphed, while I stood 
im the shade watching fim. 

There is the first pane! of my picture. You 
remember it, I know, but it is not written on 
your brain as it is on mune. 

Its color was on the days that followed, 
and it bad set a mark on my life for ever. 
You know how at first you thought me shy 
ond awkward, and in your kindness tried te 
draw out my scanty words on every coca 
sion; at least, I thought so, and | would not 
be drawn out. | peferred watching you and 
your cousin, gloomily; 1 was in a fever of 


Haughton, and I towk courage to ask one 
daring question, which nothing but your 
goodness could have pronounced excusable, 

“Tell me one thing,” I ssid. “ Were you 
engaged to Ernest!" 

The words slipped from my tongue, as 
thong they bad burnt it, and you looked at 
me calmly and answered “ No.” 

But then I believed in my secret heart that 
it was ouly the word engagement which had 
been wanting. I hoped, however, from the 
calmness of your answer, that you were learn 
ing to forget; I must give you time for thet 
You would have talked on about Ernest, bis 
friends, and the shock his death had been, 
but 1 changed the subject, and avoided it 
studiously, & wanted him to be far away in 
the past, not talked of, but forgotten. I fat 
tered myself hat I did not care what he had 
been to you once, now that it was all over, 
and [ could not help my jealous nature, 
nor the madocss which stung me al times 
when | heard you pronounce his name with 
—as | fancied —such regretful tenderness, 

I curbed down my impatience for a while 
with the reflection that I must let you for- 
get him; and then—-remember it—I told my 
tale, 

You seemed touched; I saw your lips 
trembie, but no word came from them. Then 
I went on, following up my own ideas and 
acting upon them. I said | did not care for 
fret love—which was false—I wanted you to 
give me what you could; in time it would 
be your whole heart, 1 trusted; and if some 
pasting fancy had ever boung you w another, 
let it be forgotten. So that it was really past, 
1 would never rake up ite ashes. 

You turned te me smiling, and asked me 
falteringly, “ Was 1 less exacting than others, 
that 1 promised so readily to be satiafied with 
&@ Wornout beart 

Satisfied! No, 1 warned you of my jealous 


house that held you at once, instead of lin- 
gering on, buying dearly my first knowledge 
of the great passions of life. Ernest Haugh- 
ton would have made friends wiih me, but | 
pepulsed him; a1 times | heard him speak 


of you. Wesel? That question never ovcur- 
.wed to me; l contented myseif with seeing 





othlefeuls, uct thinking of my own. 1 had «| nature, but the music of a buntired joy-bells 
jealous envy of him, for all Uat; 1 delighted j Sung iemy care and stombied irom my tongue 
-_ 


outdo him im any way; often 1 have as 1 did . Vehoment and passionate al- 
you by some wiid feet of darmg | ways, | scarcely think we old fire has died 

I knew Ernest with all his high apirit, | ow of me even yet At that time I tight 
surely, in my security, have spoken of your 
cousin, apd learnt the depth of your sorrow 
for him, but I would not The sting whieh, 


* 





hie | 
en 


scoldings, de I not? A grave word of anxiety 
lest you should have taken cold, or stayed 
oat too long; for I was not half careful 
enough of you. And do you remember stand- 
ing with me in the shrubbery on the spot 
where Ernest Haughton had parted from 
you; and a momentary fancy came into my 
head that you were thinking of him. But 
when I looked into your quiet, contented 
face, and my thonght died befove it could 
have reached my lips. That was the eve of 
our wedding-day, We were married. I can- 
not think of that time calmly; even now, 
when I would put the sterner touches to my 
picture, the excitement of that new happiness 
comes back to bid me pause. ! 

Idiot, that I was! How came it that, by- 
and by, dark thoughts began to rise up in my 
heart, and to have a recognized place there? 
That I looked upon your calm content, and 
thought, with jealous pang, that you were 
not happy with me; that what you had given 
me was not love, but the dregs of the warm 
heart whieh bad gone down under the waves 
with Ervest Haughton: I don't know bow it 
came about, but so it was. With a wonderful 
aptitude for self-torment, I raked up all the 
circumstances, throwing over them the one 
color which distorted my own vision, And 
there grew up astrange coldness between 
us; I sought afver solitude, that I might 
brood over my thoughts: and if at times you 
came near and I caught the look of wonder- 
ing sorrow in your face, I stifled the pang it 
gave me with the counter thought that it was 
a sorrow to which I could not minister if I 
would ; a sorrow for the dead, 

Why did you bear with me so long and 
patiently, never uttering ove word of re 
proach’? At first, indeed, you used to ask 
why T was moody and sad, but a cold am 
swer, or a vehement one which you did not 
understand, sent you away silenced. And 
this mute forbearance only strengthened the 
idea that I was nothing to you. Foolish 
then, if you like; and yet in that folly I was 
unutterably miserable, Miserable because 
you were so dear to me; because your very 
presence, or the touch of your hand, would 
send a thrill through every pulse, and yet I 
could do nothing to make you happy. I 
could do nothing but indulge bitterly the 
feeling that our marriage was a mistake, and 
you did not love me, What wonder if day by 
day you grew more distant and reserved, and 
I more gloomy, while the barrier between us 
strengthened? Ours was a strange honey- 
moon, was it not? 
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I was sitting over the fre moodily, think 
ing as usual, wondering bow long our liie 
was to go on thus, and how it would end; 
wandering back agale to my wild days 
among the Se vtech hille, to the pile of old 
newspapers, aud the tidings that sent me of 
through the pouring rain in search of you 
My back was to the door, bet when I heard 
itopen gently I knew that you were there. 
You came and stood near me on the rug, 
and epoke, with your voice a little roused 
from its usual passionless calm. For you see 
from the very first you had been so quiet, 
and my vebement nature craved something 
more demovostrative. L heard you then with 
the old thrill stirring my heart, and I traced 
uowonted excitement in your tone, 

“ A strange thing has happened,” you said, 
“and I have come to tell you of it.” 

“ Well, I am listening.” 

For a moment you hesitated, and then went 
on, And I saw that you held an open letter 
in your hand, 

“My Cousin Ernest was not drowned as 
we believed, He and four of the crew were 
saved; they have been brought eff one of the 
lone islands of the Pacific and are in E 
gland.” 

I never moved, 
shadowy presence near me, my wife, I saw 
in the fire the first panel of my picture, and 
heard the voice of Ernest break in upon the 
Nuns’ chorus. For you the sea gave back its 
dead, aud for me what remained? But I 
knew that you expected me to say some 
thing, and I spoke, not in congratulation or 
rejoicing, I was not false enough for that, 

“ You must give your cousin a weloome,” 
Ieaid, “You will be glad to see him—of 
course he will come bere.” 

You did potanswer. I wow!d not raise my 
face though I was conscious that you sought 
to read it, Lecould net meet that mournful, 
inquiring look of yours which Was wont to 
HU me with inexpressivie tenderness, 

You turved and went away silently, and 
left me to my musing. 
I thought or felt, or wished for, The jealous 
envy which had been growing up for Ernest 


Sitting there with your 


Ernest living; and avross it ihore came a 
mockery of gladness ip your pleasure at seeing 
him agein. I shunned you less at that time 
than usual; | could not keep from following 
you with my eyes compassionaiely, thinking 
how I was ia the way for ever, and but for 





me you might be happy. 
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I get up a show of welcome: though lionised 
and feted as the hero of the wreck had been, 
be seemed wore iatolersble to me then ever 
Bat you were geyer than usual; st dinner 
you talked lightly, with « make-believe, as I 
thought, of happiness befure him. You were 
interested in his adventures and drew him 
out; | alone sat silent and stupid. When you 
left ua, I bolding open the door for you, ven- 
tured to look onee inte your face. Ite gayety 
wes gone, and « was, dreary exhsustion had 
come over & I put my hand over my eyes 
for & moment, feeling that the table with its 
glasses and decanters reeled before them. 

Asl eet down your cousin cried out with 
8 great outburst— 

“ What on carth is amiss with Ellen t— 
She looks like the ghost of herself.” 

I battled with a quick pain at my heart, 
and made some trivial anewer. I hated the 
sight of his handsome face at my table, 

“Ellen used to bear a great deal of perse- 
cution from me,” he went on, holding up his 
glass to the light. “ You know I was going 
to be married before that last trip, and when 
the offeir was put off, I made « sort of 
scape goat of Nelly, and bored her unmerci- 
fully, One woman doesn’t often hear an- 
other praised as patiently as she did. The 
only time we ever quarreled was about you, 
old fellow.” 

I carried my glass to my lips steadily and 
put it down untasted, but I could not trust 
my voice to speak. 

“I dare say she has told you all about it 
You know you were inclined to be ferocious 
at timer, and I got a bad habit of calling you 
Ursa Major, &c. You needn't frown about 
it The fact was I saw which way the wind 
blew, and couldn't resist the fun of having 
something to tease Nelly aboutin herturn. I 
had to be very humble before I got forgiven, 
and I knew then that Ellen was done for.” 

“ Will you help yourself?” I said, breaking 
my silence suddenly, I should bave liked 
to get up and shake hands with him, but for 
the thought that it might be dangerous. 

“No more wine,” said Ernest. “But if 
you bave any place big enough to swing a 
cat in, where one might make a brute of one- 
self with a mild cigar—” 
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I don’t know how jo paint it You were 
sitting by the fire in the twilight, and your 
bead was bent, with one hand shading your 
face, and the other holding a book which 
you were not ;eading. Were you thinking 
then of the days gone by, and wondering at 
the dark spirit which had taken possession of 
your hustand? Lights and shadows fell 
over you face from the fire, but its expres- 
sion of sdness neverchanged. And I, know- 
ing wht I had been all this time; thinking 
of my olundering and folly; seeing it in its 
true light: how could I speak to you? 

1 don't know what I said, but I know that 
the first words of remorse and self-accusa- 
tion brought your hand to cover my lips gen- 
tly; and I know that I was happy then as I 
had never deserved to be: happy aflerwards, 
even in confessing my madness, and hearing 
your tales of Ergest's infatuation about some 
one else; in watching the sorrowful look 
pass from your face, and its old brightness 
come back. 

“But if it was about Ernest that I had 
been so—foolish, why did I always stop you 
when you spoke of him, instead of letting you 
tell me all?” 

That was one of the questions I could not 
anewer, Dut I should think that your cousin, 
when he came in from his mild cigar, must 
have imagined that dinner was e wonderful 
improver of Ursa Major's temper. 





Are you there again behind my chair? 
Well, I have finished the picture, and you 
may look at it, I have had it ir my mind's 
eye tais many a day, and now it is done.— 
There is one comforting reflection abont it, 
viz.: if it is true that all men are mad once 
in their lives, surely my time is over. You 
were too gentle with me; you should have 
called me to aceount instead of bearing al) 
things so paticutly. Never mind! we have 
learnt exch other by heart now. One's first 
untried affection may be faulty and vacilla- 
inting, but in spite of Sir Creaswell Cresewell, 
the holy love of married years does but grow 
(irmer aod deeper, ard more indispensable as 
What do you say? 

LOUIS SAND. 


it loses its novelty. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Seon afier my arrival in London, I had 
the supreme satisfaction of being introduced 
w the Duke of Wellington. A grand ball 
was given at Willis Rooms—it was called the 
Waverly Ball, and ite leading feature con- 





isted in the formation of several sets of 
yuadrillea, cach of which was danced by six. 
teen couple costumed to represent the cha- 
racters in one of Scott's novels. The crowd 


st the enurance to the rooms, as wel) as the 
crowd witiin, was immense, As I ascended 
the grand staircase, | heard shouts from the 
crowd at the entrance, Turning round, I 
said, aloud, * 1 wonder what they are shout- 
ing for " The Duke of Wellington wae ai 
my elbow, aud supposing I had addressed 
him, replied, in bis usual dry way, “1 sup- 
powe it is either for you or me, sir.” As I saw 
that the Duke would have had some difficulty 
n making his way through the throng to the 
upper end of the room, I was glad to escape 
from my confusion, and atone for my appa 





1 hardly knew what | 








You remember the day your cousin came. 


rent rudeness, by opeaing # peth for hun. 
When we reach the upper end, he bowed 
wo me, and said, “ Thank you, air. I shail be 
giad to see you at the Apaley House, if you 


dead, changed into disgust and hatred against | are fon’ of pictures.” 


1 weed not say that I allowed very few 
days to elapse before I presented myself at 
the gate of the mansion, which still, in its 
prot c.ion of iron blinds, reminded the passer- 
by that the Duke had once found it necessary 
to protect his windows from mob fary, The 
Duke received me very kindly, and at once 
led me to the Waterloo gallery—a long room 











gallery, and as it represented Nepoleon and 
his staff, with the British in the remote dis- 
tance, almost enveloped in smoke, I ventured 


sentation of the batile he had ever seen. “ All 


any of the-others.” 


i 


Lords; but from the description 
in the papers, I fear it will be 
the truth than Barker's.” 
There is a picture extant 
showing the present Duchess, the 


fi 


cidenta of Waterloo. I remarked— 
“ The likeness of your Grace is good.” 


that the whole picture is false. | never took 

the Marchioness to Belgium at all.” 
Seeing him in a chatty humor, I ventured 

to inquire if it were true that he cried out, 


Waterloo. He said— 


of the staff called out to the Guards to rise 
out of the corn where they were lying down. 
I merely said, ‘ Let the line advance,’” 

On « latter occasion, I found the Duke in 
a gallery of IMustration, scrutinizing a pic- 


Crawford as it lay in a Spanish chapel afer 
the siege of Cindad Rodrigo. I inquired— 

“Ts it like, sir?” 

“ All a lie,” he answered. “I never was 
there; never saw Crawford after he fell.” 

So much for pictures. For a long time 
there was one—nay, more than one—ex- 
posed for sale, representing Lord Cardigan 
leaping over a gun at Balaklava. When the 
Prince of Wales saw this, he asked me, as I 
was standing by, whether Lord Cardigan 
really did accomplish the feat, and on my 
replying in the negative, he exclaimed— 

“Then why do they perpetuate such 
errors?” 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 





How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see bim iseue from the silent air, 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 

News of dear friends, and children who have 
never 

Been dead indeed, as we sball know forever. 

Alas, we thiok not that we daily see, 

About our hearths, angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 

— Leigh Hunt. 


POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right side, 
for then the stomach is very much in the po- 
sitton of a bottle turned upside down and the 
contents of it are aided in passing out by 
gravitation. If one goes to sleep on his left 
side the operation of emptying the stomach 
of its contents is more like drawing water 
from a well. After going to sleep let the 
body take its own position. If you sleep on 
your back, especially if soon after a hearty 
meal, the weight of the digestive organs, and 
that of the food, resting on the great vein of 
the body, near the back-bone, compresses it, 
and arrests the flow of the blood more or 
less. If the arrest is partial the sleep is dis- 
turbed, and there are uopleasant dreams. If 
the meal bas been recent and hearty the ar- 
rest is more decided; and the various senga- 
tions, such as falling over a precipice, or the 
pursuit of a wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate attempt to get rid 
of it, arouses us, and sends on the stagnating 
blood ; and we wake in « fright, or trembling, 
or perspiration, or feeling exhaustion, acoord- 
ing to the degree of stagnation and the length 
and strength of the efforts made to escape 
the danger. But, whem we are net able to 
escape the danger—when we do fall over the 
precipice—when the trembling building 
crushes us—what then? J'Aat és death! That 
is the death of those of whom it is ssid, when 
found lifeless in the morning—* That ‘hey 
were as well as they ever were the day be- 
fore ;” and often it is added, “and ate hear- 
tier than common [” This bast, as a frequent 
cause of death to those who have gone to bed 
to wake no more, we ive merely asa pri- 
vate opinion. The possibility of its truth is 
enough to deter any rational man from a late 
and hearty meal. This we do know, with 
certainty, that waking up in the night with 
painful diarrheea, or cholera, or bilious colic, 
ending in death in a very short time, is pro- 
perly traceable to a late large meal. The 
truly wise will take the safe sik’e. For per- 
sons who eat three times a day, it is amply 
sufficient to make the last meal of cold bread 
and butter and a cup of some warm drink. 
Ne ome can starve on it; while @ persever- 


petise for breakfast, eo promising of a day of 





comfort. — Hall's Journal of Health. 
















ove picture of the battle uf Waterloo in the 


to ask his Grace which was the best repre- 
bad,sir. A battle cannot be painted, It is 
coutinual motion. I chose this because I 
cannot say it was false. It is quieter than 


He then proceeded to descant on the faise 


ee 

FF 
1H 
TRE: 


no 
of the Duke 
ness of Deuro, the localities of the chief in- 


“ Yes,” he replied; “but the dewfl of it is 


“Up Guards and at them!” at the crisis of 
“Tt stands to reason I couldn't be such a 


ture of himself looking at the dead body of 
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oe 
7 
Only a cousctous amart, — 
Only an aching beart. 5 
After pame, > 
After this frame, : 
After this comscious smart, . 
After this heart— ' 
then? 
Only « sad farewell : 
To a world we loved too wel; 4) 
Only a silent bed 240d 
With the forgotten dead. thes 
After this ead farewell pear 
‘To a world we loved too well ; 
After this silent bed a 
With the forgotten dead— * 
What then? . 
4 





THE EX-QUEEN OF GREEOR 

























will. She took the power out of ber hus 
band’s hands presently ; bu she could do no- 
thing with it She did nothing for the sub- 


Czar, shook his head, and said she “ begas 
too soon.” 

When she boasted of the great 
Empire she was founding, and poin 
great palace the unborn Emperors weret 
occupy, the agricultural country of 
had only 100,000 men employed in 
the soil. There were only 12,000,000 scr 
altogether; and only one-ninth part was 
vate property ; and this busy ruler saw 
indifference the private estates crushed unde 
the burden of taxes, and the rest lying um 
retrieved, in swamp or drought, Here there 
was an expanse of marshes, spreading in all 
directions from year to year; and elsewhere 
there was a desert where the streams were 
perpetually shrinking, and the water-springs 
had long been dried up, The Bavarians & 
court flourished like the green bay-tree: 
but nothing else throve, As the soil grew 
barren, the boast was of commerce as 6 
means of Greek greatness; but there were 
only 18,000 seamen in the country; and the 
Emperor Nicholas smiled in his cabinet st 
the idea of a nation consisting of 1,000,000, 
when Otho became King, with means to de 
velope the private estates, and without a Ge 
yernment which would set about saving the 
public lands,—a people actually importing 
corn, and without prospect of sufficient bread, 
—proposing to turn the Turks out of Europe, 
and to reign at Constantinople under the 
smile of approving Czars. She “ begam to 
soon,” he said; and he is understosd © 
have foreseen that, unless she speedily 
changed her course, she would find herself 
once more seated behind her embroidery 
frame in an old German castle, wiping sw 
her ceaseless tears of mortification ot te 
loss of such a chance for greatness @ 
bas very rarely fallen to the lot of womaa 
The Emperor Nicholas was in his tom> 
many years before the catastrophe arrived, 
and the humiliation of the dreamer is great 
in proportion. She has not mended her ala 
or her ways; the country has not improved; 
and the unworthy sovereigns are d 


not on the complaint of betrayed protectom 


but by a disgusted and indignant people. Not 
allowed to land,.in teeir return from an 6 
cursion, they humbled themselves peinfally 
and unavailingly. The King would make 
any concessions, but “it was too late;” 
the Queen sat passionately weeping—remes 
bering, possibly, that other reproach of being 
“too soon,” and secing, possibly, at last that 
hoth rebukes were deserved by rulers whe 
had neglected the primary duties of gover® 
ment to revel in wild dreams of empl 
There she is at last in the old German castl4 
without a single comforting thonght to ret 
on, as she bends over her embroidery- frame! 
She rides out daily, we are told, with sock 
appearance of conrt attendance as she ca® 
muster: bot the familiar scenery must be 
painful to her, not only because it is not 
Greece, but because it must revive many 
the notions of her youth, now tummed 
shame and despair. 


Gy" The new bonnets are called “sky 
scrapers” —becanse angels wear them, we S87” 


ance in the habit soon begets a vigorous ap- | pose. 


ga No nation yet has been allowed ” 


| fattem into pobleness. 
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Close Bis eyes ; bis work is done! 
What to bim is ffend or foeman, 

Rise of moon, or ect of sun, 

pa i her dein ea 

tow, lay him tow, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lag him low! 


As man may, he fougbt his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 
Let him sleep la solema night, 
Bleep forever and forever. 
: Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the enow | 
What cares he? be cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Fold bim ia bis country’s stars, 
Roll the drum aed fire the volley ; 
What to him are all our wars, 
. What bat death bemocking folly ? 
a Lay him low, lay hid low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God's watching eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by: 
God alove has power to ald bim. 
Lay him low, lay tim low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay bim low! 
GEORGE H. BOKER. 


SQUIRE TREVLYN'S WEIR. 





By Tae Avuruor oy “Vexyen's Pipe,” 
“East Lrwwe,” “Tam Onannres,” ere. 
[Eatered according to Act of fm the 
pear 1868, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Uffice of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania.) 
CHAPTER L 


THE SCARLET CRAVAT. 

The fine bot summer had faded into au- 
tumn and the autumn would soon be fading 
into winter. All signs of the harvest had dis- 
appeared. The farmers bad gathered the 
golden grain into their barns; the meads 
looked bare, and the partridges hid them- 
selves in the stubble left by the reapers, 

Perched on the top of a stile, which sepa- 
rated one field from another, was a boy of 
some fifteen years. Several books, « strap 
passed round to keep them together, were 
flung over his shoulder, and he sat throwing 
some stones Into a pond close by, softly 
whistling as he did so. The stones came out 
of his pocket. Whether stored there for the 
purpose to which they were now being put, 
was best known to himself He was a slen- 
der, well-made boy, with finely shaped fea- 
tures, a clear complexion, and eyes dark and 
earnest. A refined face; a good face—and 
you have not to learn that the face is the 
outward index of the mind within—an in- 
dex that never faila for those gifted with the 
power to read the human countenance. 

Before him, as he sat on the stile, at a short 
distance, lay the village of Barbrook. A 


lere there couple of miles beyond the village was the 
ing in all large town of Barmester. But you could get 
elsewhere to the town if you pleased without taking 
ams were the village en route. As to the village iteelf, 
er-eprings there were several ways of reaching it. There 
varians a was the path through the flelds, right in front 
bay-tree: of the stile where that school-boy was sit- 
soil grew ting; there was the green and shady lane 
woe as 8 (fence deep in mud sometimes;) and there 
sere were were two high roada, To look at the signs 
. and the of vegetation round (oot that the vegetation 
sabinet at was of the richest kind,) you would not sus- 
1,000,000, pect that the barren and black lands of coal 
ans to de fields lay so near. But four or five miles 
out a Ge away in the opposite direction, that is, be- 
aving the hind the boy and the stile, the coal pits 
importing flourished. Farm-houses were scattered within 
ent bread, view, had the young gentleman on the stile 
f Europe, chosen to look at them; a few gentlemen's 
inder the houses, and many cotiages and hovelsa. To 
began too his left hand, glancing over the feld and 
stood 10 across the upper road—the road which did 


not lead to Barbrook, but to Barmester on a 
a slight eminence, rose the fine but old- 
fashioned mansion called Treviyn Hold. 
Dearing rather to the right at the back of him 
was the less pretentious, but comfortable 
dwelling, called Trevilyn Farm. Treviyn 
Hold, formerly the property and residence of 
Squire Trevlyn, had passed, with that gentle- 
man’s death, into the hands of Mr. Chatta- 
Way, who now lived in it; bis wife having 
been the squire’s second daughter. Trevlyn 

’ Farm was tenaoted by Mr. Ryle; and be 

: boW sitting on the stile was Mr. Ryle’s eldest 
SoD, 


There came scuffling along the field-path 





ppt from the village a wan-looking, under-sized 
girl, a8 fast as ner dilapidated shoes permitted 
= = her. The one shoe was tied on with a piece 
te.” and of rag; the other, being tied on with nothing, 
ra came off perpetually, thereby impeding her 
edt progress, Bhe bad nearly gained the pond, 
last that when @ boy considerabiy taller and stronger 
1s than the one on the stile came flying dows 
: tne fleld from the lefi, and planted himself in 
a Ler way. 
un castl “ Now then, you little toad! Do you want 
tto reef soother buffetting Y” 
y-trame! “Oh, please sir, don’t stop me!” she cried, 
‘ith sack beginning to sob unnecessarily loud. “Fa- 
she cal ther’s a dying, and mother said I was to run 
must be snd tell them at thefarm. Please let me go 
it is not by.” 
many of “Did I not order you yesterday to keep 
urned ont of these fields?” asked the tall boy. 
There's the lane and there ave the roads 
a “ey “bem you; how dare you come here? I 
wesuy WSkene! shake the inside out of 
a here again, and now I'll 
jowed 








= at this juncture the 


‘The child's assailant tarned sharply round 
at the sound. He had pot seen that anybody 
was there. Por one moment he retared his 
hold of the 


She turned her faoe, quite a sight with its 
tears and ite dtrt, towards the stile 

“Ob, master George, make him let me go! 
I'm 6 hastening om to your house, Master 
George. Father, he's lying all white upoa the 
bed; and mother said | was to come off aad 
tell the missua” 

George leaped off the stile, and ad- 
vanced. 


“ Fou tet her go, Oris. Chattgway.” 
Cria, Chattaway turned his anger upon 


George. 

“ Mind your own business, you beggar! It 
is Bo concern of yours.” 

“Tt is, if I choose to make it mine, Let her 
go, leay. Don't be o coward.” 

“ What's that you call me?" asked Oris. 
“Acoward? Take that.” 
He had picked upa bard clod of earth, and 


“Bee if you don’t suffer for this, George 
Ryler" 

George laughed good-humoredly, and sat 
dowa on the stile as before. Orisa. was dust- 
ing the earth off his clothes.” 

“You have called me a coward, and you 
have knocked me down. I'll put it in my 


“Till eet opon her worse, if I catch her 
using this path. There's not a more impu- 
dent little wretch than that in all the parish. 
Let her try it on again, that's all.” 

“ Bhe has a right to use this path, as much 
as I have.” 

“ Not if I choose to say she shan't use it. 
You won't have the right long.” 

“Oh, indeed ” sald George. 
take it from me?” 

“ The squire says he shal! shut up this way 
through the fields.” 

“ Who says it?” asked George, with marked 
emphasie—and the sound grated on Cris. 


“Who is to 


Chattaway's ear. 

“The squire says so,” he roared. “Are 
you deaf?” 

“Ah!” said George. “But Mr. Chattaway 


can’t do it. My father says he has mot the 
er.” ; 

“Your father!” contemptuously rejoined 
Cris. Chattaway. “He would like his leave 
asked, perhaps. When the squire says he 
shall do a thing he means it.” 

“ At apy rate, it is not done yet,” was the 
significant answer of George. “ Don't boast, 
Oris.” 

Cris. had been making off, and was some 
distance up the field. He turned to address 


“You know, you beggar, that if I don’t 
go in and polish you off, it’s because I don’t 
condescend to tarnish my hands. When I 
fight I like to fight with gentle people.” And, 
with that he turned tail, and decamped quicker 
than before. 

“Just so,” shrieked out George. 
cially if they wear petticoats.” 

A sly shower of earth came in answer. 
But it happened, every bit of it, to steer clear 
of him, and George kept his seat and his 
equanimity. 

“ What has he been doing now, Giegrge t” 

George turned his head ; the question came 
from some one close behind him. There 
stood a lovely boy of some twelve years old, 
with beautiful features, dark blue eyes, aud 
light, silky hair. 

“ Where did you spring from, Rupert?” 

“I came down by the hedge. You did not 
hear me. You were calling after Cris. Linas 
he been beating you, George ?” 

“ Beating me!” returned George, throwing 
back his handsome face, with a laugh. “I 
don't think he would like to try that on, Ru- 
pert. He could not beat me with impunity, 
as he does you.” 

Rupert—bis name was Rupert Treviyn— 
laid bis cheek down on the top rail of the 
stile, and fixed his eyes on the clear bine of 


“ Espe- 


wards ita seitiny. 


descendants had inherited the same 
happier auspices, Rapert might have learnt 
to subdue these bursts of passion. 


might be net have become? 
“George, I wish my paps had liv: 
“The whwle parish has need 
as weil as you, Ra. 1 wish you stud in bis 
; shoes! That's what 1 wish.” 
| “Instead of Uncle Chattaway 
| bam says I ought to stand in them 
| he thinks I thal), some time, because justice 
is nearly sure to come uppermost in the end.” 





Old Can- 


He #a)s 





bet the next to 
aah tonwls tert thon © Lanta 


the evening sky—for the sun was drawing to- | 0 the missis in this trim?” was Nora's reply. 
He was 4 sensitive, roman- | “ How many crows did you frigtten coming | 
tie, strange sort of boy; gentle and loving by | slong ?” 
nature, but given to visient fits of passion. | 
People said he inherited the later from his baven't hed time to tidy me to day, father’s 
grandfather, the sqaire, Others of the squire’s | been s© bad, and ‘other frock was wred io 
Under | the washin’.” 


Ilad be | is ‘ tored’ that she has to do with, and pever 
possessed a kind home, loving friends, what | geta mended. If ever there was « poor, 


moithering, thriftless thing, ite that mother 
of yours. She has got no peedties ant bo 
to wieh that, | thread, I suppose, apd neither sap nor 


| water?’ 


“Look here, Kupert!" gravely returned | 


George Ryle. * Don't youg listening t o d 
Canham. He talks nonsense, and it wili do 
neither of you good, If Coattawsy beard but 
| a tithe of what he sometimes says, he'd turn 
, him from the lodge, neck and crop, in spite 
| of Miss Diana. What és can’t be helped, you 
know, Rupert.” 
“ But Cris. bas no right to inherit Trevly> 
over me.” 


' 


| 
| 
| 








He tas the right of law, T 


Make the best of 8, Ra. There are low 
things that [ have to make the best of =I got 
& caning yesterday for another boy, and | had 
0 make the best of it.” 

Rupert ail] looked up at the sky. “If & 
weren't for Aust Edith, Pd roe away; 
quoth he. 

“You little stupid! Where would you 


rea tor” 

“Anywhere. Uncie Chattaway gave me 
no dimmer to-day.” 

“Why act!” ’ 

“ Because Oris. carried a tale to him But 
it was a fle, George.” 


“ Did you tell Chattaway ft was a lie? 

“Yea Bat where's the use? He always 
Delieves Cris. before me.” 

“ Have you had no dinner ™ 

Rupert shook his head. “I eatched « bit 
of bread off the tray as they were carrying it 
through the hall, aad a piece of fat that Orta. 
lef on his plate, and wouldn’t eat. That's 
all T had.” 

“Then I'd advise you to make double 
quick haste home to your tea,” sald George, 
jumping over the stile. “As Tam going to 
do to mine.” 

He, George, ran swiftly across the back 
fields towards his home. Looking back when 
he was well on his way, he saw the lad, 
pert, still leaming om the stile with his face 
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a really handsome apartment, was on the 
other side of the house, As the girl scuffled 
up to the porch, an active, black-eyed, talka- 
tive little woman, of five or six-and-thirty, 
saw her approach from the window of the 
best kitchen. It was Nora. What with the 
child's ragged frock and tippet, her broken 


wretched enough. The girl's father, Jim 
Sanders, was the carter to Mr. Ryle. He had 
been at home ill the last day or two, or, as 
the phrase ran in the farm, was “off his 
work.” 

“ If ever I saw such an object !" was Nora's 
exclamation. “How can her mother keep 
her in that state? Just look at that Letty 
Sanders, Mra. Ryle!” 

Sorting large bunches of sweet herbs on a 
table at the back of the room, was 4 tall, up- 
right woman. Her dress was plain, but her 
manner and bearing bespoke the lady. Those 
familiar with the district would bave recoy. 
nized in her handsome, but somewhat mas- 
culine face, a likeness to the well-formed, 
powerful features of the late Squire Treviyn 
She was that gentleman's eldest daughter, 
and had given mortal umbrage to her family 
when she quitted Treviyn Heald to become 
the second wife of plain Farmer Kyle.— 
George Ryle was not her son. She had but 
two children: Trevlyn, a boy two years 
younger than George; and a litile gir! of 
eight, named Caroline. 

Mra. Ryle turned round, and glance: at the 
garden path and at Letty Sanders. 

“She t# an object! See what she wants, 
Nora.” 

Nora, who had no patience with idleness 
and its signs, opened the door with @ fling 
The girl halted a few paces off the porch, and 
dropped # curtsey. 

* Piease, father be dreadful bad,” began 
she. “ He be lying on the bed aad he don't 
stir, and he have got nothing but white in 
his face; and, please, mother sald | ware 
come and tell the missia, and ask ber for a 
spoontel o’ brandy.” e 

‘And how dare your mother send you up 


“ Please,” whimpered the child, “she 


“Ot course,” assented Nora. “ Everything 





Mra. Ryle came forward w interrupt the 


col loquy 





“What is the matter with your latver, | 
Letty? Is be worse *" 

Letty dropped anvther curtsey. 

“ Please ‘ma, it's bis inside a have be: uo bad 


again, but mother's aleared he's dying. He! 
has fel! back upon the bed, and he don't atir| 
nor breathe, She says will you piease send 
him « spoonful o’ brandy ?” 


mort j 
emswered George ; “ at least, be will have 

















mx” }eracked teacup. Shall I pat = @rop in a 





botse, and give it to ber” comtineed Nora, 
turning to Mrs. Ryle, 

“No,” replied Mra Ryle. “I must know 
what's the matter with him before I send 
brandy. You go back to yourmother, Letty. 
Tell her I shall be going past her cottage pre- 
sently, and will cal! ta.” 

The child turned and scuffled of Mra. 
Ryle resumed to Nora 

“ Should it be another attack of inward ta- 
flammation, brandy would be the worst thing 
he could take. He drinks too much, does 
Jim Sanders.” 

“ His inside’s like a yawning barrei—al- 
Ways waking to be @illed,” remarked Nora. 
“He'd drimk the sea dry if ‘twas running 
with beer, What with his drinking, and her 
untidiness, smal] wonder that the children are 
—— 1 am surprised the master keeps him 
on 

“He only drinks by ft: and starta, Nora. 
His health will not let him do more.” 

“ No, it won't,” adquiesced Nora. “ And I 
misdoubt me but this bout may be the end- 
ing of him. That hole was not dug for no- 


* Nonsense {” sald Mra. Ryle. “ Find Treve, 
will you, Nora; and get him ready?” 

“ Treve,” a young gentleman given to heve 
his own way, and to be kept very much at 
home from school on account of “ delicate 
health,” a mslady more imaginary than real, 
was found somewhere about the farm, and 
put into visiting condition. He and his mo- 
ther were invited to take tea at Barbrook. In 
potut of fact, the invitation had been for Mra. 
Ryle only; but che could not bear to stir 


anywhere without her , Treviyn. 

Trey bad barely departed when Gorge 
entered. Nora had then got the tea on the 
table, and was standing cutting slices of 
bread-an d-butter. 

“ Where are they all 1 asked George, de- 
positing his books upon a stall c{deboard at 
the back. 

“Your mamma and Treve are off to tea 
at Mra. Apperiey's,” replied Nora. “And 
the master, he rode over to Barmester this 
afternoon, and he is not back yet. Ait down, 
George. Would you like « taste of pomp 


“Try me," responded George, “Is there 

“TI saved it you from dinner,” sald Nora, 
bringing forth a plate of pie from a closet. 
“It te not over much. Treve, his stomach 
is aa craving for pies as Jim Sanders’s is for 
beer, and Mrs. Ryle she'd give him all he 
wanted, if it cleared the dish, He— Is 
that somebody calling?" she broke off, rua- 
ning to the window. “George, it's Mr. 
Chattaway! Go and see what he wants.” 

A gentleman on horseback had reined in 
Close to the gate: 8 spare man, rather above 
the middie height, with « pale, leaden sort of 
complexion, small, cold, light eyes, and 
mean looking features, George ran down 
the garden path. 

“Ie your father at home, George ?”" 

“No. He ia gone to Barmester.” 

A scowl passed over Me, Chatiaway's 
brow. “That's "the third time I have been 
here this week, and cannot get to see him.— 
Tell your father, George, that I have had 
another letter from Butt, and that I'll trouble 
him to atiend to it. Tell him I will not be 
pestered with this business any longer, and 
if your father does not pay the moncy right 
off, I'l) make him pay it.” 

Something not unlike an ice shaft shot 
through George Ryle’s heart. He knew 
there was trouble between his house and Mr. 
Chattaway ; that his father was, in pecuniary 
matters, at Mr. Chattaway’s mercy. Was 
this move, this message, the result of his re- 
cent encounter with Cris, Chattaway? A 
hot flush dyed his face, and he wished—for 
his father's sake—that he bad let Mr. Oria. 
alone. For his father’s sake he was now 
ready to eat humble pie to Mr. Chattaway, 
though there never lived a boy leas inclined 
to eat humble pie in a general way than was 
George Ryle. He went close up to the borse, 
and raised his honest eyes fearlessly. 

“ Haas Christopher been complaining to you, 
Mr. Chattaway ?” 

“No. What bas he to complain of 

“Not much,” answered George, hia fears 
snbsiding. “Only I know he does carry 
tales.” 

“Were there 
not carry them,” coldly remarked Mr. Chat 


no taks to carry he could 


taway. “IT have not seen Christopher since 
dinner time: it seems to me that you are 
always trying te suapect him of something 
Take care that you deliver my .message cor 
rectly, #ir.” 

Mr. Chattuway rode away, and George re 

He had scarcely 
reliah. for his cold 
to echool daily with 
when Mr 
ein by the back do v, 


turned to hits j ninpkir poe 
with remark 
took 


eaten it able 
dioner whieh be 
him waa little more than a lunch 
Ryle enter He can 
having been round to the stables to leave his 


“Hare you brought anything to pul it ia?” | & large square of soft scarlet merino, which 


inquired Mra. Ryle. 
“ No 'm.” 


* It’s not likely,” chimed in Nora. “Mra | duced him’ to put it on when be rode out | 


| he had worn to Barmester. 
| fering from sore throat, Mra Ryle had in. | be neglected.” 


Recently suf 


Sanders woulds’t think to send so much ase | that afternoon. 














* Look there,” cried Nora; he has tof his 
exariet cravat” 

up the veckerchief, she ran 
after Mr. Ryle, catching him whea he was 
halfway down the path He took it from 
her with « Basty movement, more, as ft seem. 
ed to be rid of the importunity than os 
though he wanted it for use, and went along 
Pwinging {tin his hand, but did not attempt 
to pat it on. 

“Tt te just Whe the master,” grumbled 
Nora to George. “He has hed thet warm 
woolen thing on for bours, and now goes off 
Without it! Hell get his throat bed agaia. 
There's some men would go about naked, 
for ali the care they take of their health, if 
‘waan't for the fear that folks might stare at 
them.” 

“Tam afraid,” sald George, “papa’s gous 
to have it out with Coatteway.” 

“ Serve Chattaway right if he ls,” returned 
Nora, “It is what the master has threaten- 
od this many a day.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THR ROLE IN THR GARDEN PATH. 


Later, when George was working seside- 
ously at hia lessoos and Nora wee sewing, 
both by the help of the eame candle—for an 
array of candles all alight at once were not 
more common than other luxuries in Mr. 
Kyle's house-—footetepe were heard approach. 
ing the porch, and a modest knock came to 


as if it got a meal about once a week. 

“ Bvening, Nora; evening, Master George. 
I have stepped round to ask the missis whe- 
ther I shall be wanted on 2 

“ The missis is out,” sald Nora. “ She has 
been talking of putting off the wash to the 
week after, but I don’t know that she will. 
If you eit down « bit, Ann Canham, may be 
she'll be in.” 

Ana Canham peated herself on 
the edge of remote chair. “It's not often 
ut the miasia out,” she remarked, 

“ No, it's not,” anid Nora, “ For one thing, 
she went to sce Jim Bandera, He has got 
one of his bad attacks again.” 

“ He has dreadful bouta, poor fellow !" ob- 
served Aun Canham. 

“ But lx times out of the seven he brings 
them on through his own fault,” tartly re- 
turned Nora. “Many and manya time I 
have told him he'd do for himeelf, and now 
I think he has! This bout, it strikes me, is 
his last.” 

“Is he so ill as that?” exclaimed Ann 
Cansham. And (eorge looked up from his 
exercise book with surprise, 

“TI don't know that he is,” sald Nora; 
“ but = 

With the word “but,” Nora broke suad- 
denly off. She dropped her work, leaned 
her arms upon the table, and bent her head 
towards Ano Canham ia the distance. 

“We have had a strange thing happen 
here, Ann Canham,” she continued, her voice 
falling to « mysterious whisper; “and If it's 
not a warning of death, never you believe 
me again, This morning—- George, did you 
hear the dog in the night?" she again broke 
the thread of her discourse to ask, 

“ No,” auswered George. 

* Boys sleep sound,” she remarked to Ann 
Canham, “ You might drive a coach and six 


chamber's back, too. 


He was at it all night 
The missia says 
she couldn't sleep for it. Molly heard it at 
times, but dropped off to sleep again; those 
hard worked servants are beavy for sleep. 
Well, this morning | was up first, the master 
next, Molly mext; but the master, he went 
out by the bach way, and saw nothing, By 
aud-by, before miseis, and George, and Treve 


pain im ita sound, 
long; I couldn't sleep for it 


were dowa, | apicd something out of this 
window on the jath, ae if somebody 
had Ann 
Canbam, it waa for all the world like a grave ! 
earth of the path 
That dog had 


rarce 


been digying, and t went out 
—@ wrest hole with the 
thrown opon either «i'e it 
done it in the night! 

Ann Canham, possibly feeling herself in 
conveniently aloof from the company when 


ytaves became the tople of conversation, drew 


her chair nearer the table. George sat, his 
pen arrested, his larwe even, wide open, were 
turned on Nora -not with a gaze of fear, 
howe ver— more one of merriment 

“A yreat big hole, about twee the length 
of our ro'ling pin, and wide in proportion, ail 


lhorse, He was a tall, fine man, with light, | pollowed and scratched ont,” went on Nora, 
curling hair, mild, blue eyes, and a fair coun “T called the cow boy, and asked him what 
tenance, plessart to look at In ita honest] it looked like ‘A erave,’ says he, without @ 
simplicity. George delivered the message | minute's hesitation, Molly came out, and 
lef? by Mr Chattawny they two filled it in aralo, and trod the path 
“He left me that message, Jit he cried | dow? The marks of it have been plain 
Mr. Ryle, who, if he con! 1 ygere!| by one | enough to be seen al! day The master has 
thing, it wae on thie very subject—Chatts | been talking « long while having that path 
way'acliime ayainet him. * i ht have! grave 1, but it hast wen done,” 
kept it in until he saw me himself” “And t h was seratted out by the 
“He bade me tell ft you, pape.” doz?” proceeded Aun Canham, unable to 
“Yeu: it is o matter to Chattaway bow | oy wet u wel r 
he browbeata me anc e€Xposes my re It wa rat ent by the dog,” em 
Ii in what be hasbeen at for years Is he phati “ Nora, using the rame 
gone how phrase \ r earnestaness And every 
“TI think so,” 6 H ed G It © baly knoe at it's a Bign of that there's 
that way ' dea ‘ id the wm or bo somelady 
“I'll etar t r and I'l! tell him ao |} . b Whether tt’ y r 
to hia face, mut i Mr Ky! * Let mi’ own d that ratees it r whethe ts 
do bis best and hia worst.’ eoll dy elm 4 and seratches 
Boathiog up bis hat, Mr Ry! atrade out ¢ the when a hole te mace that man 
of the house, disdaining Nora's invitation to! ner, it's aecure and certain sign that @ real 
tea, and leaving vn the table bis neck-shaw!), | grave is about to be dug. It may not happen 


once in fifty years—no, not in «a buudred; 
but, when it does come, it's a waraing not to 
j 


“It's odd how the dogs can know ™ re | 
marked Ann Canham, meekly. 


| o'clock struck, and Mra. Kyle grew, not ex- 
through thelr room, and not wake them. His | actly uneasy, but curious, as to what could 
Last night the dog got | have become of him. 

round to the frout of the house,” she Con | sopping for at the Hold? 
tinued, “and there he waa, al) night long, | 
sighing and moaning like a bumaa creature. | prot has been took so bad he can’t come 
You couldn't call it a how!; it had too much | back,” put in Nora. “ Closing up, or some- 


shout fre o'clock.” 


Kely apon ft that t's Jim Randere's warning 
How you stare, George f” aited 
“Well I may stare, to hear you,” wae 
George's answer. “How can you believe in 
such rubbish, Nora?” ; 
“Jom bark ot him! exelaimed Nore to 
Asn Canham. “Boys are half hesthemh 
T'é not laugh tm thet irreverent way, if J 
you, George, because Jun Saadervs 
come.” . Sad 
“Lam not laughing ot that,” enid Geargey 
“Lem laughing ot you Look hem, 
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bomility. of maneer and 
temperament wae her charactertstia, — 
“T'll come round in the 


_ went Nore gave « lecture 
upon disbelief and irreverence im general, 
but George was too busy with his books to 
take much notice of it. 

The evening went on. Mra. Ryle and Trev- 
lyn returned, « diminutive boy the latter, 
with dark curls, Nora asked after Jim Gen- 


George turned to Nora, bis eyes dancing. 

“ What of the hole now ?" he asked. 

* Wait and see,” snapped Nora. “And & 
you are impertinent, George, I'll never save 
you ple or pudding agais.” 

Mra. Ryle had gone into the contiguoer 
sitting-room, but came back speedily when 
she found it in darkness and untenanted, 

“Where's the master?” she exclaimed, 
“Surely he ls home from Barmester!™ 

“Papa has been home ‘ages ” sald 
George. “ He's gone up to the p 

“Up to the Hold!" repeated Mra. Ryle in 
great surprise, for there was ike 
deadly fead between Treviyn Hold and 
lyn Farm. “What can have taken him 
there f” 

George explained; telling of Mr. Chatt. 
way's message and the subsequent procesd- 
ings upon it. Nora added her word, that 
“ne sure as fate, he was having it out with 
Ohattaway.” Nothing elec would keep him 
at Treviya Hold. 

But Mra Ryle knew that her husband, 
meek-apirited, easy natured, was not one to 
“have it out” with anybody, even with his 
enemy CUhattaway. He might say « few 
words, but it was all he would say, and the 
interview would be sure to end almost as 
soon as begun. She took off her things, and 
Molly carried the supper-tray imto the parlor, 

But still there wee no Mr. Ryle. Ten 





What could he be 


“It wouldn't surprise me to hear that his 


‘thing. He unwound bis scarlet cravat from 
his neck, and went away swinging it in his 
, hand, instead of giving bis neck the benefit of 
\ it, There's John Pinder waiting all thie while 
| in the kitehes.” 
| “ Have you finished your lessons, George f” 
asked Mra. Kyle, perceiving that be was pat- 
| ting his books away 
“ Kvery one,” answered Goorge 
“Then you shall go up to the Hold, and 
Walk home with your papa. I cannot think 
what he can be staying for.” 
“Perhaps he has pone somewhere else i” 
eaid Georwe 
* No,” said Mra Ryle “ He would neither 
go anywhere elee, ner, 1 think, stop at Chas- 


| 


taway's, This is Tuesday evening.” 
An argument all conclusive. Tuesaday even- 
ing was invariably devoted by Mr. Kyle to 


his farm accounts, and he never suff red any- 


thing to interfere with that eveniog’s work, 
George threw his cap on his head, aod start- 
ed on bis errand 
| Jt wae starlight 1 ght, cold and clear, and 
(jeorge went along whistling A juarver of 
au hour's walk slong wv turnpike road 
Lrought him ty Treviyn Hold. The road rose 
gently the whole of the way, for the land 
wae higher at Treviyo Il { than at Treviyn 
Farm. A white gate, by the aide of a lodge, 
wimitted to the shrubbery of avenaue—a dark 


walk. wide er ich tor two carriages lo peas 
elm trees bear y meetlag 
ding, aad 


abreast, with (tle 


over head lhe shrubbery was 








terminated ins lawn, which stretched before 
the windows of the he an fashioned, 
commeadious, stone ! house, with gables 
to the roof, and a handseme fight of steps 
before the entyan be Goonre ascended 

t stepe aol rang the » 

“Ie papa realy toc « home *" he asked, 

t very remon {the servant who 
wnawered it 

The man paased, as th rh) he searce’y an 
derstood 

“Mr ik « not bere. #r,” was the answer, 

“Hew long has he been gone?” resumed 
Ceeorve. 





“Fle has not been here st all, sir, that I 
1 don't think be haa” 

e* sald George “He 
Chataway. It wee 






know of. 
“Just ask, will you 
came here to sce Mr. 
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‘Bat the dove was too high for the cat to climb, 
aed the bewt wes too weak, | suppose 


@ugte™ ot 


. looked up witb diamosd eyes, 


Jouged to be rowed ber throat, 
eould nct abide such airs, she sald, 


he aways sieging one note 


Bho bewk coreemes, “ Be’t too big for me :” 
| Phe cat sald, “She's too high for cate; 
Be I, to 40 my vulgar maw, 

muech the mice and crunch the rats” 


There came » man across the woud— 

Gh, an bonnie as bonnie could be! 

And he shot the wild dove over the nest — 
Rt wes very good sport,” said be. 


A girl stood in the hal) that night, 
over the ballroom feor; 

“Amd the rest were nearly dying with spite, 
the men stood gazing by wall aad door 


‘The wildcat siood and twirled his mustache, 
The hawk If the card room table. 

And both were longing to carry her off, 
And only wished they were able. 


There came « nan scroes the floor,— 
Oh, as bonnie a bonnie could be! 
And over and over again they danced, 

While the music iiited merrily. 


‘The newt and the wild cat sneered and sighed, 
But the viper's remark came true, 

“ Be never means to care for her, 
Ané she ought to heave known it, too.” 


The girl lies in the church yard, dead; 
The dove hangs dead in the tree ; 

Aad he thought of both op his dying bed — 
“Alas! that seemed good sport!" sald he. 


A PICTURE IN THREE PANELS. 


How many years is it, | ask, since I first 
listened to that music? And you come and 
lean over the back of my chair and call me 
foolish. 1 know you are there, though 1 do 
but look op into the fire and read from a 
book whose pages no printing preas bath 

touched. Foolish,am I? Weill, I am only 
living over again tome old days, happy and 
unhappy, which have made you and me what 
weare. Foolish! You forget that you bave 
heen playing the “Coro religioso,” and that 
when I first beard |t—well, go your way, and 
while you are gone, let me think out the 
ory, and paint my picture 


PANEL 1. 

You stood, one of a merry party, near the 
plano, with your hand on the chair of the 
player. even as it rested on mine bat now, 
1 saw you for the first time, and you were 
ainging the “ Coro religioao;” I heard your 
Voloe among sl! others, distinct and clear. I 
‘Was t have taken the Count's part, but fool. 
ish then as I am now, some strange bewilder- 
ment seized ma, and your Cousin Ernest 

stepped forward with his resolute, 
musical “ No, no, non piu,” which I ought to 
have sung. | sank back abashed, and looked 
at you beth. His hand touched your shoul. 
der—how dared he? And Il saw how hand- 
some he was, how polished; with “ gentle 
mau” written in every line of his mobile face 
and every movement of his figure. I heard 
some one say, “ well matched,” and it was 
true You looked well together—a fitting 
couple. Do you see me there, in the dark 
Bhadow of the door, biting my moustache 
ead watching you! I was a great, strong, 
Tough fellow compared with Ernest, and I 
felt i. 1 was unused to ladies’ society ; no 
mother or sister had taught me gentiencss, 
of ite simulation ; and 80, seeing you for the 
first time, and feeling wy own awkwardness, 
Jealousy took possession of me I would 
have bad that semoothface! Ernest out on the 
hil) side with the bounds in full cry and a 
mighty fenoe before him; then, would he 
heave beaten me! But there, in the drawing 
room, he shove and triumphed, while I stood 
im the shade watching fim. 

There is the first pane! of my picture. You 
Temember it, I know, but it is not written on 
your brain as it is on mine. 

Its color was on the days that followed, 
and it had set a mark on my life for ever. 
You know how at first you thought me sby 
ead ewkward, and in your kindness tried te 
draw out my scanty words on every coca 
sion; at least, 1 thought #0, and | would not 
bedrewn out. | peferred watohing you and 
your cousia, gloomily; | was in « fever of 

« infatuation, or 1 should have quitted the 
house that held you at ono, instead of lin- 
geting on, buying dearly my first knowledge 
of the great passions of life. Ernest Heagh- 


. tam would have made friends with me, bat | 


fepulsed him; at times I heard him speak 
) Might words which shook my first scknow- 
ladgment of admiration for him, and 1 be 
lieve from my heart that he was pot worthy 
of you. Wael! That question never oocur- 
owed to me; | contented myself with seeing 
~hlefeults, not thinking of my own. I had « 
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came upon me, and I ensiched your hand 
end prewsed my lipe upon &. Even then Er- 
nest only turmed away to bide a smile. | saw 
it though; | fameted it was a emile of triumph, 
end the thought drove me wild. He kaew 
his security, aad mocked my weah nese. | felt, 
too, thal ;yur maneer grew colder and more 
distant afier that 

One day 1 came upm you suddenly 
amongst the shrubs; you were looking after 
the figure of Ernest in the dintance, and there 
Was sorrow in your face. 

* He ts going to leave us,” you sald. “ He 
jokes his ship to-morrow ; and the separation 
is a peinfal one.” 

lovuld not keep my tone from being bit- 
ter; and you looked st me with reproschful 
wonder as you answered ; 

“Of course. He is my cousin.” 

A wild hope leaped up in my heart then 
for a moment, but it sank as quickly. I pat 
it down with a strong hand, feeling that it 
was madness. I could bear this state of 
things no longer. 

“I shall leave you, too,” I said; “but that 
will be little loss.” 

You gave me no answer; and the ungra- 
clousoess of my speech struck me. Bat your 
head was turned away; I thought you were 
still looking after Ernest, and I did leave you. 
I sald no farther good-bye w you, bat went 
away silent and miserable, determining tw 
put you out of my thoughts for ever: asa if 
such a thing were in one'sown power. 

For twelve long months I never saw you; 
I hunted, and shot, and fished ; I tramped the 
country, high and low, but I bore about with 
me always the first pane! of my picture; and 
nothing could drive out from my dreams the 
voice of Ernest with his “ No, no, non piu,” 
which should have been mine. 

1 had been rambling for some days amongst 
the Scottish hilla, whea the fine weather 
changed to rain—incessant, heavy; and I 
was kept prisoner at a wretched inn, where 
there was nothing to do or to see except the 
fierce splashes which beat against the win- 
dow and ran down it in streams. I asked 
the waiter if it always rained there, and 
though his answer was as comforting as the 
respomme of a brother waiter to a similar 
query" Na, na, man, it snaws whiles,” yet 
he took pity upon my feckless, do-nothing 
condition, and brought in a pile of old news 
papers. I turned them over listiessly. You 
know what caught my eye; the wreck of a 
vessel and the names of the lost: Lieutenant 
Kenest Haughton amongst them. I looked 
at the date—it was six months back, For- 
give me for it, you who know how my whole 
heart wae etill clinging about you; could | 
help the joy that burst from my lips that mo- 
ment? 1 did not think of Ernest, of death, 
or of those who mourned his loss; 1 thought 
only that you were free; and that in the pos 
sible future which stretched out before my 
eyes, it might be mine to make up to you for 
4& paat sorrow, 

1 started in the pouring rain: what did I 
care for that then? I never slackened my 
speed till I stood once more in the well- 
known room, and saw you. You were in 
mourning too: I looked at it jealously at 
first, thinking that six months had surely 
been sufficient tribute to the memory of a 
cousin, But my head grew dizzy as I looked 
at you, till your exclamation, half of pleasure, 
half of dismay, made me conscious of the 
figure I presented, Dabbled, mud-stained, a 
great rough fellow then as formerly, I stood 
before you ashamed of myerelf. 

“If you did but know,” I stammered, 
“how I have longed to see you again; how 
I have travelled night and day without stop 
ping—" 

You broke into my speech, to insist that 
I needed rest and refreshment, and must 
have it. You did welcome me—bow I blessed 
you for it. 

By and-by you spoke to me of Ernest 
Haughton, and I took courage to ask one 
daring question, which nothing but your 
goodness could have pronounced excusable, 

“Tell me one thing,” Iesid, “ Were you 
engaged to Ernest!" 

The words slipped from my tongue, as 
though they bad burnt it, and you looked at 
me cally and answered “ No.” 

But thea I believed in my secret heart that 
it was ouly the word engagement which had 
been wanting. I hoped, however, from the 
calmness of your answer, that you were learn 
ing to forget; I must give you dme for that 
You would have talked on about Ernest, bis 
friends, and the shock his death had been, 
but 1 changed the subject, and avoided it 
studiously, L wanted bim to be far away in 
the past, not talked of, but forgotten. I fat 
tered myself Usat I did not care what he bad 
been to you once, now that it was all over, 
and I could not help my jealous nature, 
nor the madness which stung me at times 
when | heard you pronounce his name with 
—as | fancie! —such regretéul tenderness, 

I ctirbed dowa my impatience for a while 
with the reflection that 1 must let you for 
get him; and then—remember it—I told my 
lain. 

You seemed touched; I saw your lips 
trembie, but no word came from them. Then 
I went on, following up my own ideas and 
acting upon them. I said | did not care for 
Great love—which was false—I wanted you to 
give me what you coukl; in time it would 
be your whole heart, | trusted; and if some 
passing fancy had ever bouad you w another, 
let it be forgotten. So that it was really past, 
I would never rake up i ashes 

You turned to me smiling, and asked me 
falteringly, “ Was 1 less exacting than others, 
that I promised so readily to be satisfied with 
4 Wornout heart!" 

Satisfied! No, 1 warned you of my jealous 
nature, but the music of a hundred joy-bells 
rang in my ears aad staumbied from my tongue 
as I did so. Vehement and pessionate al- 
ways, I scarcely think we old fire has died 
outol me even yet. At that time I might 
surely, ia my eweourity, have spoken of your 
cousin, apd learnt the depth of your sorrow 
for him, but I would not The sting which 
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| | to Mer, and when | mw that, s mad impulse | his name held oe SFE? ORES) on wo a tan of wy Saeh 


and feted as the hero of the wreck had Leen, 
be seemed more intolerable to me than ever 
But you were geyer than usual; at dinner 
you talked light’y, with a make believe, as I 
thought, of heppiness before him. You were 
interested in his adventures and drew ‘him 
out; | alone sat silent and stupid. When you 
left us, I holding open the door for you, ven- 
tared to look once into your face. Ite gayety 
wes gone, and « wav, dreary exhsustion had 
come over it. I put my hand over my eyes 
for a moment, feeling that the table with its 
glesses and decanters reeled before them. 

Asli eet down your cousin cried out with 
a great outburst— 

“What on earth is amiss with Ellen ?— 
She looks like the ghost of herself.” 

I battled with a quick pain at my heart, 
and msde some trivial anewer. I hated the 
sight of his handsome face at my table, 

“Elien used to bear a great deal of perse- 
cution from me,” he went on, holding up his 
glass to the light. “ You know I was going 
to be married before that last trip, and when 
the effeir was put off, I made a sort of 
scape goat of Nelly, and bored her unmerci- 
fully, One woman doesn’t often hear an- 
other praised as patiently as she did. The 
only time we ever quarreled was about you, 
old fellow.” 

I carried my glass to my lips steadily and 
put it down untasted, but I could not trust 
my voice to speak, 

“I dare say she has told you @i about it. 
You know you were inclined to be ferocious 
at timer, and I got a bad habit of calling you 


avoided all 
You seemed, teo, so quiet aad undistarbed, 
while the excitement of my new happiness 


wihh the reflection that it was nelther sew 
nor strange to you, es it was tome I did 
hot cere mnch then, however; I was too 
happy, and I trusted to time. So that I might 


enough of you. And do you remember stand- 
ing with me in the shrubbery on the spot 
where Ernest [laughton had parted from 
you; and a momentary fancy came into my 
head that you were thinking of him. But 
when I looked into your quiet, contented 
face, and my thought died befowe it could 
have reached my lips. That was the eve of 
our wedding-day, We were married, I can- 
not think of that time calmly; even now, 
when I would put the sterner touches to my | Urea Major, &c. You needn't frown about 


picture, the excitement of that new happiness | it The fact was I saw which way the wind 
comes back to bid me pause. | | blew, and couldn't resist the fun of having 


Idiot, that I was! low came It that, by. | something to tease Nelly aboutin berturn. I 
and by, dark thoughts began to rise up in my | had to be very humble before I got forgiven, 
heart, and to have a recognized place there? and I knew then that Ellen was done for.” 
That I looked upon yoar calm content, and “ Will you help yourself?” I said, breaking 
thought, with « jealous pang, that you were | ™y silence suddenly. I should have liked 
not happy with me; that what you had given | “ get up and shake hands with him, bat for 
me was not love, but the dregs of the warm | “e thought that it might be dangerous. 
heart which bad gone down under the waves | “No more wine,” said Ernest. “But if 
with Eroest Haughton: I don't know bow it | Yo" bave any place big enough to swing s 
came about, but so it was, With a wonderful | ©* i2, Where one might make a brute of one- 
aptiude for self-torment, I raked up all the | *!! with « mild cigar—” 
circumstances, throwing over them the one 
color which distorted my own vision. And 
there grew up astrange coldness between 
us; I sought afier solitude, that I might 
brood over my thoughts: and if at times you 
came near and I caught the look of wonder- 
ing sorrow in your face, I stifled the pang it 
gave me with the counter thought that it was 
a sorrow to which I could not minister if i 
would ; a serrow for the dead. 

Why did you bear with me so long and 
patiently, never uttering one word of re 
proach’ At first, indeed, you used to ask 
why T was moody and ead, but a cold an 
awer, or a vehement one which you did not 
understand, sent you away silenced, And 
thie mute forbearance ooly strengthened the 
idea that I was nothing to you. Foolish 
then, if you like; and yet in that folly I was 
unutterably miserable, Miserable because 
you were so dear to me; because your very 
presence, or the touch of your hand, would 
send a thrill through every pulse, and yet I 
could do nothing to make you happy. I 
could do nothing but indulge bitterly the 
feeling that our marriage was a mistake, and 
you did not love me, What wonder if day by 
day you grew more distant and reserved, and 
I more gloomy, while the barrier between us 
strengthened? Ours was a strange honey- 
moon, was it not? 





PANEL IL 

I don’t know how to paint it. You were 
sitting by the fire in the twilight, and your 
bead was bent, with one hand shading your 
face, and the other holding a book which 
you were not reading. Were you thinking 
then of the days gone by, and wondering at 
the dark spirit which had taken possession of 
your husband? Lights and shadows fell 
over your face from the fire, but its expres- 
sion of sadness neverchanged. And I, know- 
ing what I had been all this time; thinking 
of my blundering and folly; seeing it in its 
true light: how could I speak to you? 

1 don’t know what I said, but I know that 
the first words of remorse and seif-accusa- 
tion brought your hand to cover my lips gen- 
tly; and I know that I was happy then as I 
had never deserved to be: happy afterwards, 
even in confessing my madness, and hearing 
your tales of Eravst's infatuation about some 
one else; in watching’ the sorrowful look 
pass from your face, and its old/ brightness 
come back. 

“Bat if it was about Ernest that I bad 
been so—foolish, why did I always stop you 
when you spoke of him, instead of letting you 
tell me all?” 

That was one of the questions I could not 
answer. But I should think that your cousin, 
when he came in from his mild cigar, must 
have imagined that dinner was a wonderful 
imprever of Ursa Major's temper. 





PANEL IL 
I was sitting over the fre moodily, think 
ing as usual, wondering bow long our lite 
was t go on thus, and how it wou'l end; 





Are you there again behind my chair? 


wandering back agaia to my wild days]. ’ ; 

among the Bovteh hille, to the pile of old Well, I have finished the picture, and you 
; may look at it. I have had it in my mind's 

newspapers, and the tidiogs that sent me ol 7 , he 

through the pouring rain in search of you eye tais many a day, and now it is done, — 


There is one comforting reflection about it, 
if it is true that all men are mad once 
You 


My back was to the door, but when I heard 


it open gently I khaew that you were there, viz. : 


in their lives, surely my time is over. 


You came and stood near me on the rug, ith 
and epoke, with your voice a little roveed a gentle wit me; you ys have 
from its usual passiontess calm. For you see = od me to a ogy eee Pp ing all 
‘ atiently. 2} 
from the very first you ha’ been so quiet, ae 0 ew a wae! nave 
learnt each other by heart now. One's first 
and my vebement nature craved something : ; 
4 untried affection may be faulty and vacilla- 


more demoostrative, L heard you then wiib 
the old thrill stirring my beart, and | traced 
uowonted eacitement in your tone, 

“A strange thing has happened,” you said, 
“and I have come to tell you of it” 

© Well, I am listening.” 

For a moment you besitated, and then went 
on. And 1 saw that you beld an open letter 
in your hand. 

“My Cousin Ernest was not drowned « 
He and four of the crew were 


jating, but in spice of Sir Cresswell Cresewell, 
the holy love of married years does but grow 
irmer aud deeper, ard more indispensable as 
What do you say? 
LOUIS SAND. 


it loses ils novelty. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Seon afier my arrival in London, I had 


the supreme satisfaction of being introduced 
w the Duke of Wellington. A grand ball 





we believed. 
saved; they have been brought off one of the 


lone islands of the Pacific and are in FE was given at Willis Rooms—it was called the 
gland.” Waverly Ball, and its leading feature con- 

I never moved. Sitting there with your] sisted in the formation of several sets of 
shadowy presence near me, my wife, I saw | 4 mdrillea, cach of which was danced by six 


‘wen couple costumed to represent the cha- 
racters in one of Scott's novela, The crowd 
st the entrance to the rooms, as well as the 
crowd witiin, was immense. As I ascended 
the grand staircase, 1 heard shouts from the 
crowd at the entrance. Turning round, I 
aid, aloud, * 1 wonder what they are shout- 
ing for’ The Duke of Wellington was at 
my elbow, and supposing I had addressed 
bim, replied, in his usual dry way, “I sup- 
pose it is either for you or me, sir.” As I saw 
that the Dake would have had some difficulty 
n making his way through the throng to the 


in the fire the first panel of my picture, and 
heard the voice of Ernest break in upon the 
Nuns’ chorus. For you the sea gave back its 
dead, aud for me what remained? But I 
knew that you expected me to sty some 
thing, and I spoke, not in congratulation or 
rejoicing, I was not false enough for that, 

“ You must give your cousin a welcome,” 
Teaid.. “You will be glad to see him—of 
course he will come here.” 

You did not answer. 1 would not raise my 
face though I was conscious that you sought 
to read it, J could net meet that mournful, 
inquiriag look of yours which was wont to | upper end of the room, I was glad to escape 
OU me with inexpressivie tenderness. from my confusion, and atone for my appa 

You turved aad wert away silently, and | rent rudeness, by opeaing @ peth for him. 
left me to my musing. | harily knew what When we reached the upper end, he bowed 
I thought or felt, or wished for, The jealous | (o me, and sak’, “ Thank you, air. [ sball be 
envy which had been growing up for Ernest | giad w see you at the Apaley House, if you 
dead, ctianged into viegust and hatred against | are fon) of pictures.” 

Ernest living; and scross it there came a| 1 peed aot say that I allowed very few 
mockery of gladness in your pleasure at seeing | days to elapse before 1 presented myself at 
him again. I shunned you less at that time | the gate of the mansion, which still, in its 
than usual; I could not keep from following | prot c.ion of iron blinds, reminded the passer- 
you with my eyes compassionsiely, thinking | by that the Duke had once found it necessary 
how I was ia the way for ever, and but for | to protect his windows frop mob fury. The 
me you might be happy. Dake received me very kindly, and at once 











You remember the day your cousin came. | led me te the Waterloo gallery—a long room 





in which be was 

tertain the old heroes 
June 18th, 1815 Many of the 
the work of Wilkie, Jan Stein, 
etc. There were numerous 


one picture of the battle of Waterloo in the 
gallery, and as it represented Napoleon and 
his staff, with the British in the remote dis- 


sentation of the battle he had ever seen, “ All 
bad,-sir. A battle cannot be painted, It is 
coutinual motion. I chose this because I 
cannot say it was false. It is quieter than 
any of the others.” 

He then proceeded to descant on the false 


Alliance, threw his arms around my 
kissed me, aud covered me with mud. 
that Maclise has sent in a design for a 
illustration of this event in the House of 
Lords; but from the description given of it 
in the papers, I fear it will be no nearer to 
the truth than Barker's.” 

There is a picture extant of the Duke 
showing the present Duchess, the Marchio- 
ness of Deuro, the localities of the chief in- 
cidents of Waterloo, I remarked— 

“ The likeness of your Grace is good.” 

“ Yes,” he replied; “but the devil of it is 
that the whole picture is false. I never took 
the Marchioness to Belgium at all.” 

Seeing bim in a chatty humor, I ventured 
to inquire if it were true that he cried out, 
“Up Guards and at them!” at the crisis of 
Waterloo. He said-— 

“ It stands to reason I couldn't be such a 
d—d fool, I was a quarter of a mile away, 
and couldy’t have been heard. Maybe some 
of the staff called out to the Guards to rise 
out of the corn where they were lying down, 
I merely said, ‘ Let the line advance,” 

On « latter occasion, I found the Duke in 
a gallery of I!lnstration, scrutinizing a pic- 
ture of himself looking at the dead body of 
Crawford as it lay in a Spanish chapel after 
the siege of Cindad Rodrigo, I inquired— 

“Ts it like, sir?” 

“ All a lie,” be answered, “I never was 
there; never saw Crawford after he fell,” 

So much for pictures. For a long time 
there was one—nay, more than one—ex- 
posed for sale, representing Lord Cardigan 
leaping over a gun at Balaklava. When the 
Prince of Wales saw this, he asked me, as I 
was standing by, whether Lord Cardigan 
really did accomplish the feat, and on my 
replying in the negative, he exclaimed— 

“Then why do they perpetuate such 
errors?” 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 





How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see bim issue from the silent air, 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 

News of dear friends, and children who have 
never 

Been dead indeed, a8 we sball know forever. 

Alas, we think not that we daily see, 

About our hearths, angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 

—Leigh Hunt. 


POSITION IN SLEEPING. 

It is better to go to sleep on the right side, 
for then the stomach is very much in the po- 
sithen of a bottle turned upside down and the 
contents of it are aided in passing out by 
gravitation. If one goes to sleep on his left 
side the operation of emptying the stomach 
of its contents is more like drawing water 
from a weil. After going to sleep let the 
body take its own position. If you sleep on 
your back, especially if soon after a hearty 
meal, the weight of the digestive organs, and 
that of the food, resting on the great vein of 
the body, near the back-bone, compresses it, 
and arrests the flow of the blood more or 
less. If the arrest is partial the sleep is dis- 
turbed, and there are vopleasant dreams. If 
the meal has been recent and hearty the ar- 
rest is more decided; and the various sensa- 
tions, such as falling over a precipice, or the 
pursuit of a wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate attempt to get rid 
of it, arouses us, and sends on the 
blood ; and we wake in « fright, or trembling, 
or perspiration, or feeling exhaustion, accord- 
ing to the degree of stagnation and the length 
and strength of the efforts made to escape 
the danger. But, whem we are net able to 
escape the danger—when we do fall over the 
precipice—when the trembling buildisg 
crushes us-—-what then? That és death! That 
is the death of those of whom it is said, when 
found lifeless in the morning—* That they 
were as well as they ever were the day be- 
fore ;” and often it is added, “and ate hear- 
tier than common [” This ast, as a frequent 
cause of death to those who have gone to bed 
to wake no more, we ive merely aaa pri- 
vate opinion. ‘The possibility of its truth is 
enough to deter any rationa! man from a late 
and hearty meal. This we do know, with 
certainty, that waking up in the night with 
painful diarrheea, or cholera, or bilious colic, 
ending in death in a very short time, is pro- 
perly treceable to a late large meal. The 
truly wise will take the safe side. For per- 
sons who eat three times a day, it is amply 
sufficient to make the last meal of cold bread 
and butter and a cup of some warm drisk. 
Neo ome can starve on it; while a persever- 
ance in the habit soon begets a vigorous ap- 
petise for breakfast, so promising of a day of 





comfort. —diall's Journal of Health. 
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Only a sad farewell 

To & world we loved too well; 
Only a silent bed 

With the forgotten dead. 


After this ead farewell > 
To a world we loved too well ; 
After this silent bed 
With the forgotten dead— 

What then? . 
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again when he was talked of for the 
of Greece, Her mind -was now made up » 
be Queen of Greece, and to revive its grest 
ness in the form of the most brilliant of mo- 


more is necessary to such a work than grand 
ideas and strong passions and a stubborn 
will. She took the power out of ber hus 
band's hands presently ; but she cvuld do no- 
thing with it, She did nothing for the mub- 
stantial interests of the country; she let her- 
self be made a tool of by rapacious German 
courtiers; she offered to the Czar to betray, 
as far as she could contrive to do 
the other protecting Powers, and was in 
triguing with Russia against England, France 
and Sardinia during the Crimean war: and 
she has ever since had to endure the burdes 
of the contempt and vigilant dislike of the 
Emperor of the French. Her friend, the late 
Czar, shook his head, and said she “ began 
too soon.” , 

When she boasted of the great 
Empire she was founding, and poin’ 
great palace the unborn Emperors were 
occupy, the agricultural country of Greese 
had only 100,000 men employed in cultivating 
the soil There were only 12,000,000 sacra 
altogether; and only one-ninth part was prt 
vate property ; and this busy ruler saw with 
indifference the private estates crushed under 
the burden of taxes, and the rest lying um 
retrieved, in swamp or drought, Here there 
was an expanse of marshes, spreading in all 
directions from year to year; and elsewhere 
there was a desert where the streams were 
perpetually shrinking, and the water-springs 
had long been dried up, The Bavarians # 
court flourished like the green bay-tree: 
but nothing else throve, As the soil grew 
barren, the boast was of commerce as & 
means of Greek greatness; but there were 
only 18,000 seamen in the country; and the 
Emperor Nicholas smiled in his cabinet st 
the idea of a nation consisting of 1,000,000, 
when Otho became King, with means to de 
velope the private estates, and without « Ge 
yernment which would eet about saving the 
public landa—a people actually importing 
corn, and without prospect of sufficient bread, 
—proposing to turn the Turks out of Europe, 
and to reign at Constantinople under the 
smile of approving Czars. She “ began to 
soon,” he said; and he is understood © 
have foreseen that, unless she speedily 
changed her course, she would find herself 
once more seated behind her embroidery: 
frame in an old German castle, wiping 8¥®J 
her ceaceless teare of mortification at te 
loss of such a chance for greatness @ 
bas very rarely fallen to the lot of woma 
The Emperor Nicholas was in his tom> 
many years before the catastrophe arrived, 
and the humiliation of the dreamer is grestet 
in proportion. She has not mended her sims 
or her ways; the country has not improved; 
and the unworthy sovereigns are d 
not on the complaint of betrayed protector 
but by a disgusted and indignant people. No 
allowed to land,.in teeir return from an ¢% 
cursion, they humbled themselves painfully 
and unavailingly. The King would make 
any concessions, but “it was too late;” and 
the Queen sat passionately weeping—remems 
bering, possibly, that other reproach of being 
“too soon,” and secing, possibly, at last thet 
both rebukes were deserved by rulers whe 
had neglected the primary duties of gover® 
ment to revel in wild dreams of empire 
There she is at last in the old German castlg 
without a single comforting thought to res 
on, as she bends over her embroidery-frame: 
She rides out daily, we are told, with sod 
appearance of conrt attendance as she oa 
muster: but the familiar scenery must bf 
painful to her, not only because it is na 
Greece, but because it must revive many 
the notions of her youth, now turned © 
shame and despair. 

£@" The new bonnets are called “sky” 
scrapers” —because angels wear them, We #8)” 


pose. 
Ga No nation yet has been allowed ” 


| fatven into pobieness. 
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DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER. 


Close ils eyes; Bis work is done! 
What to bim is fiend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Aland of mas, or kiss of women’ 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the mow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lag him low! 


As man may, he fought his Aight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 
Let him sleep ia solema night, 
Bleep forever and forever. \ 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the enow | 
What cares he? he caanot Know : 
Lay him low! 


Fold bim in bis country’s stars, 
Roll the drum add fire the volley ; 
What to him are all our wars, 
What bat death bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay hidl low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? be cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God"s watching eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by: 
God alone has power to ald bim. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay bim low! 
GEORGE H. BOKER. 


SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HER. 


By tae AvuTuor or “Vaxnen’s Pape,” 
“East Lrxwe,” “Tan Cnannmes,” ere, 





(Rotered prcerting te Sa of Congress, im the 
year 1868, by Deacon & im the Clerk's 


Office of the District Court for the Kestern Dis- 
irict of Pennsylvania. } 


CHAPTER L 


THE SCARLET CRAVAT. 

The fine bot summer had faded into au- 
tumn and the autumn would soon be fading 
into winter. All signs of the harvest had dis- 
appeared. The farmers had gathered the 
golden grain into their barns; the meads 
looked bare, and the partridges hid them- 
selves in the stubble left by the reapers, 

Perched on the top of a stile, which sepa- 
rated one field from another, was a boy of 
some fifteen yekrs, Several books, « strap 
passed round to keep them together, were 
flung over his shoulder, and he sat throwing 
some stones into @ pond close by, softly 
whistling as he did so, The stones came out 
of his pocket. Whether stored there for the 
purpose to which they were now being put, 
was best known to himself, He was a slen- 
der, well-made boy, with finely shaped fea- 
tures, a clear complexion, and cyes dark and 
earnest, A refined face; a good faco—and 
you have not to learn that the face is the 
outward index of the mind within—an in- 
dex that never faila for those gifted with the 
power to read the human countenance. 

Before him, as he sat on the stile, at a short 
distance, lay the village of Barbrook. A 
couple of miles beyond the village was the 
large town of Barmester. But you could get 
to the town if you pleased without taking 
the village en route. As to the village iteelf, 
there were several ways of reaching it. There 
was the path through the flelds, right in front 
of the stile where that school-boy was sit- 
ting; there was the green and shady lane 
(fence deep in mud sometimes;) and there 
were two high roads, To look at the signs 
of vegetation round (oot that the vegetation 
was of the richest kind,) you would not sus- 
pect that the barren and black lands of cal 
fields lay so near. But four or five miles 
away in the opposite direction, that is, be- 
hind the boy and the stile, the coal pits 
flourished. Farm-houses were scattered within 
view, had the young gentleman on the stile 
chosen to look at them; a few gentlemen's 
houses, and many cotiages and hovels. To 
his left band, glancing over the teld and 
across the upper road—the road which did 
not lead to Ba:rbrook, but to Barmester on a 
a slight eminence, rose ihe fine but old- 
fashioned mansion called Treviyn Hold. 
Dearing rather to the right at the back of him 
was the less pretentious, but comfortable 
dwelling, called Treviyn Farm. Treviyn 
Hold, formerly the property and residence of 
Squire Trevlyn, had passed, with that gentle- 
man’s death, into the hands of Mr. Chatia- 
Way, Who now lived in it; bis wife having 
been the squire’s second daughter. Trevlyn 
Farm was tepaoted by Mr. Ryle; and he 
bow sitting on the stile was Mr. Ryle's eldest 
SOD. 

There came scuftling along the field-path 
from the village a wan-looking, under-sized 
girl, a fast as ner dilapidated shoes permitted 
her. The one shoe was tied on with a piece 
of rag; the other, being tied on with nothing, 
came off perpetually, thereby impeding her 
progress, Sbe had nearly gained the pond, 
When a boy considerabiy talier and stronger 
than the one on the stile came flying down 
the Geld from the lefi, and planted himself in 





The child's assailant tarned sharply rouad 
at the sound. He had not seen that anybody 
was there. For one moment he relaxed his 
hold of the bat the next to 
mich tonmi ty-hd tepan © hans ha 
She turned ber face, quite a sight with its 
tears and ite dirt, towards the stile. 

“ Ob, master George, make him let me go! 
I'm «= hastening om to your house, Master 
George. Father, he's lying all white upon the 
bed; and mother said I was te come off and 
tell the missus.” 

George leaped off the stile, and ad- 
vanced. 

“ You let her go, Oria. Chattgway.” 

Cris. Chattaway tarved his anger upon 


George. 

“ Mind your own business, you beggar! It 
is Bo Goncérn of yours.” 

“It is, if I choose to make it mine. Let her 
go, leay. Don't be a coward.” 

“ What's that you call me?” asked Cris. 

. “Acoward? Take that.” 
He had picked upa hard clod of earth, and 


ground, waiting for Cris. to getup; he was 
leds tall and strong, but he would not ran 
away. 

Christopher Chattaway slowly gathered 
himself up, He was « coward; and fighting 
when it came to close quarters, waa not to 


an adept in; but hand-to-hand fighting—Cris. 
did not relish that. 

“Bee if you don’t suffer for this, George 
Ryle?” 

George laughed good-humoredly, and sat 
down on the stile as before. Oris, was dust- 
ing the earth off his clothes,” 

“You have called me a coward, and you 
have knocked me down. I'll put it in my 
memorandum book, George Ryle.” 


“Til set opon her worse, if I catch her 
using this path. There's not a more impu- 
dent little wretch than that in all the parish. 
Let her try it on again, that's all.” 

“ Bhe bas a right to use this path, as much 
as I have.” 

“Not if I choose to say she shan’t use it. 
You won't have the right long.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said George. 
take it from me?” 

“ The squire says he shal! shut up this way 
through the fields.” 

“ Whe says it?” asked George, with marked 
emphasie—and the sound grated on Cris. 
Chattaway's ear. 

“The squire says 0,” he roared. 
you deaf?” 

“Ah!” said George. “But Mr. Chattaway 
can’t do it, My father says he has mot the 
power.” ‘ 

“Your father!” contemptuously rejoined 
Cris. Chattaway. “He would like bis leave 
asked, perhaps. When the squire says he 
shall do a thing he means it.” 

“ At any rate, it is not done yet,” was the 
significant anewer of George. “ Don't boast, 
Oris.” 

Cris. had been making off, and was some 
distance up the field. He turned to address 
George. 

“You know, you beggar, that if I don't 
go in and polish you off, it’s because I don't 
condescend to tarnish my handa’ When I 
fight I like to fight with gentle people.” And, 
with that he turned tail, and decamped quicker 
than before. 

* Just so,” shrieked out George. 
cially if they wear petticoats.” 

A sly shower of earth came in answer. 
But it happened, every bit of it, to steer clear 
of him, and George kept bis seat and his 
equanimity. 

“ What has he been doing now, Gogrge ?” 

George turned his head ; the question came 
from some one close behind him. There 
stood a lovely boy of some twelve years old, 
with beautiful features, dark blue eyes, aud 
light, silky hair. 

“ Where did you spring from, Rupert?” 

“I came down by the hedge, You did not | 
hear me. You were calling after Cris 
he been beating you, George ” 

“ Beating me!” returned Cieorge, throwing 
back his handsome face, with a langh. “I 


“Who is to 


“Are 


uo Expe- 


Lins | 


“We thas the Tight of lew, I suppor” 
amswered George ; “ at least, be will have it 
Make the best of k, Ra. There are lots of 
things that I have to make the best of =I got 
& caning yesterday for another boy, and I had 
‘to make the best of it.” 

Rupert still looked up at the sky. “If & 
weren't for Aunt Edith, Id ron away," 
quoth he. 


“You litle stupid! Where would you 


rea tor” 
“Anywhere. Uncle Chattaway gave me 
no dinner to-day.” 


“ Why not ’” ‘ 

“ Because Cris. carried a tale to him. But 
it was a fe, George.” 

“ Did you tel) Chattaway it was a lie ™ 

“Yea But where's the use? Hoe always 
Delieves Cris. before me.” 

“ Heve you had no dinner?” 

Rupert shook his head. “I enatched a bit 
of bread off the tray as they were carrying it 
through the hall, and « plece of fat that Orta. 
lef on his plate, and wouldn't eat, That's 
al) { bad.” 

“Then I'd advise you to make double 
quick haste home to your tea,” sald George, 
jumping over the stile. “As Tam going to 
do to mine.” 

He, George, ran swiftly across the back 


dividing it from the public road, and at the 
baek of the house were situated the barns 
and other out-door buildings | 

From the porch, the entrance was direct 


into the fold-yard, was the genera! sitting- 
room of the family. The best sitting-room, 
a really handsome apartment, was on the 
other side of the house, As the girl ecuffled 
up to the porch, an active, black-eyed, talka- 
tive little woman, of five or six-and-thirty, 
saw her approach from the window of the 
best kitchen. It was Nora. What with the 
child's ragged frock and tippet, her broken 
straw bonnet, her slipshod shoes, and her 
face smeared with dirt and tears, she looked 
wretched enough. The girl's father, Jim 
Sanders, was the carter to Mr. Ryle. He bad 
been at home il] the last day or two, or, as 
the phrase ran in the farm, was “off his 
work.” 

“ If ever I saw such an object !" was Nora's 
exclamation. “How can her mother keep 
her in that state? Just look at that Letty 
Sanders, Mra. Ryle!" 

Sorting large bunches of sweet herbs on a 
table at the back of the room, was a tall, up- 
right woman. Her dress was plain, but her 
manner and bearing beapoke the lady. Those 
familiar with the district would have reco, 
nized in her bandsome, but somowhat mas 
culine face, a likeness to the well-formed, 
powerful features of the late Squire Trevlyo 
She was that gentleman's eldest daughter, 
and had given mortal umbrage to Ler family 
when she quitted Treviyn Hold to become 
the second wife of plain Farmer Kyle.- 
George Ryle was not her son. She had but 
two children: Trevlyn, a boy two years 
younger than George; and a little gy! of 
eight, named Caroline. 

Mra. Ryle turned round, and glance: at the 
garden path and at Letty Sanders. 

“She & an object! See what she wants 
Nora.” 

Nora, who had no patience 


with idleness 


turning te Mrs. Ryle. 


sently, and wil! call in.” 

The child turned and scuffled of Mra. 
Ryie resumed to Nora. 

“ Should it be another attack of inward in- 
flammation, braady would be the worst thing 
he could take. He drinks too much, does 
Jim Sanders.” 

“ His inside’s like a yawning barrei—al- 
ways waiting to be @iled,” remarked Nora. 
“He'd drimk the sea dry if ‘twas ruaning 
with beer. What with his drinking, and her 
untidiness, small wonder that the children are 
2 aan 
on 

“He only drinks by Ot: and starts, Nora. 
His health will not let him do more.” 


* Nonsense!” sald Mrs. Ryle, “ Find Treve, 
will you, Nora; and get him ready” 


“ Where are they all f asked George, de- 
positing his books upon a small sideboard at 
the back. 

“Your mamma end Treve are off to tea 
at Mra. Apperley's,” replied Nora. “And 
the master, he rode over to Barmester this 
afternoon, and he is not back yet. Sit down, 
George. Would you like « taste of pamp- 
kin pie?” 

th ares George. “is there 


“I saved it you from dinner,” sald Nora, 
bringing forth a plate of pie from a closet. 
“It is not over much, Treve, his stomach 
is as craving for pies as Jim Sanders’s is for 
beer, and Mra. Ryle she'd give him all he 
wanted, if it cleared the dish, He— Ie 
that somebody calling?" she broke off, run- 
ning to the window. “George, it's Mr. 
Chattaway! Go and see what he wants.” 

A gentleman on horseback had reined in 
close to the gate: a spare man,. rather above 
the middle height, with a pale, leaden sort of 
complexion, small, cold, light eyes, and 
mean looking features, George ran down 
the garden path. 

“Is your father at home, George f” 

“No, He ia gone to Barmester.” 

A scowl passed over Me, Chatiaway's 
brow. “That's ‘the third time I have been 
here this week, and cannot get to see him.— 
Tell your father, George, that I have had 
another letter from Butt, and that I'll trouble 
him to atiend to it. Tell him I will not be 
pestered with this business any longer, and 
if your father does not pay the money right 
off, Tl) make him pay it.” 

Something not unlike an ice shaft shot 
through George Ryle’s heart. He knew 
there was trouble between his house and Mr 
Chattaway ; that bis father waa, in pecuniary 
matters, at Mr. Chattaway’s mercy. Was 
this move, this message, the result of his re- 
cent encounter with Cris, Chattaway? A 
hot flueh dyed his face, and he wished—for 
his father's sake—that he bad let Mr. Cria. 
alone. For his father’s eake he was now 
ready to eat humble pie to Mr. Chattaway, 
though there never lived a boy leas inclined 
to eat humble pie in a general way than was 
George Ryle. He went close up to the horse, 
and raised his honest eyes fearlenal y. 

“ Has Christopher been complaining to you, 
Mr. Chattaway f" 

“No. What has he to complain of 
“Not moch,” answered (Cr: orge, hia fears 


subsiding, “Only I know he does carry 


tales.” 
“Were there 


not carry the m,” coldly remarked Mr. Chat 


no tales to carry he could 


taway. “I have not seen Christopher since 


dinner time: it seems to me that you are 





anid its signs, opened the door with a f! 
The girl halted a few paces off the porch, and 
dropped # curtsey 

* Piease, father be dreadful bad,” began 








don’t think he would like to try that on, Ru- 

pert. He could not beat me with impunity, | 
as he does you.” } 
Rupert—bis name was Rupert Treviyn— 
laid bis cheek down on the top rail of the 

stile, and fixed his eyes on the clear bine of | 
the evening sky —for the sun was drawing to- | 
wards its setting. He was «sensitive, roman- | 
tic, strange sort of boy; zentle and loving by 

nature, but given to vielent fits of | aenion, | 


grandfather, the squire. Others of the squire’s | 


descendants had inherited the same. Under 
happier auspices, Rapert might have learnt | 
to subdue these bursts of passion. Ifad be 


possessed a kind home, loving friends, whint | 
might he not have become? 
“ George, I wish my paps had lived” | 


“The whole parish has need to wieh that, 





Ler way. 
“ Now then, you little toad! Do you want 


soother buffetting 7” 


“Oh, please sir, don’t stop me!” she cried, 
— , - | 
beginning to sob unnecessarily loud. “Fa- , 
ther’s a dying, and mother said I was to rua 


and tell them at thefarm. Please let me go 
by.” 

“nT: j 
Did I not order you yesterday to keep 


by of these fields?” asked the tall boy. | 
There's the lane and there are the roads | 
bem to you; how dare you come here? I. 
Toy yeu I'd shake the inside out of | 
fount =“ 
“ae here again, and now I'l | 





bat this juncture the | 


as weil as you, Hu. 1 wish you stood im bis 
shoes! That's what 1 wich.” 

“Instead of Uncle Chattaway. (0 Can- 
ham says I ought te siand in them. He #a)s 
he thinks I thal!, some time, because justice 
is nearly sure to come uppermost in the end.” | 

“Look here, Rupert!" gravely returned 
George Ryle. * Don't you go listening to © 1 
Canbam. He talks nonsense, and it will de 
neither of you good, Lf Coattaway beard but 
a tithe of what he sometimes eaya, he'd turn 
him from the lodge, neck and crop, in spite 
of Miss Diana. What & can't be helped, you | 
know, Rupert.” | 

“ But Cris. bas no right to inherit Treviy» | 
over me.” 


she. “He be lying onthe bed aad he dent 





. , . . ’ | ite 
People said ne inherited the latter from his | baven't bad time tw tidy me tw day, father's | simplicity 





always trying to auapect him of something 
Take care that you deliver my message cor 
rectly, #ir.” 


Mr. Chattuway rode away, aad George re 


stir, and he have got nothing but white in turned to his pninpkin pile Ile had scarcely 
his face; and, please, mother sald | wae to eaten it—with remarkable relish, for his cold 
come and tll the missia, and ask ber for a dioner which be took to school daily with 
5) onfel o’ brandy ” P him waa little more than a lunch when Mr 
‘ And how dare your mother send you up Ryle enter He cance in by the back door, 
to the missis in this trim Y” was Nora or ply. having been round to the stables to leave his 
“ How many crows did you friguten coming Thorse, He was a tall, fine man, with light, 
alony ?” | enrtling hair, mild, blue eyes, and a fair cour 
“ Piease”’ whimpered the ehild, ‘she | tenance, pleasant to look at in its honest 
Geo delivered the mersage 
been s» bad, and ‘other frock was tored in left by Mr. Chattaw my 
the washin’.” “He lef me that message, did he?” cried 
“Ot course,” assented Nora. “ Everything | Mr. Ryle, who, if be could | gered by one 
is ‘ tored’ that she has to do with, and never | thing, it wae on this ve byect —Chatta 
gets mended. If ever there was x poor, | Way's (lems avalost him Mm rit have! 
| moithering, thrifiless thing, ite that mother | kept it in nti) he saw me hin ~ 
| of yours. She has got po peed nd po | “He bade me t i you, papa 
| thread, 1 suppose, and ue ithe nor “Yeu; it is no matter to Chattaway how 
water?” | he browbeata me and €Xposes my 
Mrs. Ryle came forward to interrupt the, It is what be haa teen at for ye ln he 
colloquy gone hu 
“What is the matter with your | ey, “T think so,” replied G it ’ 
Letty? Is be worse *” | that way 
Letty dropped another curtsey. | I'll star rand I 
* Please ‘my, it» bis inside a hay i badd | to his ee Mr I i m 
again, bul mother's aleare! he's he He! do his beet and los w t 
bas fei back upon the bed, and he stir | Snatching up his hat, Mr. Ry strode out 
nor breathe, She says will you please sead of the house, disdaining Nora's iuvitation to 
him a spoonful o’ brandy 7?” tea, and leaving on the table his neck shaw), 


“ Hare you brought anything to put it ia?” | & large square of soft scarlet merino, which 


inquired Mrs. Ryle, 
“ No ‘m.” 


jhe had worn to Barmester. 
| fering from sore throat, Mra. Ryle had in- | be neglected.” 


Recently suf 


* It’s not likely,” chimed in Nora. “ Mra | duced him’ to put it on when he rode out 
Sanders wouldn’t think to send so much ass! that afternoon. } 


fenint watys Shalt I pat «= drop im « 
bottle, and give it te her?” continued Nora, 


“No,” replied Mra. Ryle. “I must know 
what's the matter with him before | send 
brandy. You go back to your mother, Letty. 
Tell her I shall be going past her cottage pre- 












“ Look there,” cried Nora; “he has left his 
seariet cravat.” 

Beatching up the neckerchief, che rma 
after Mr. Ryle, catching him when he wae 
halfway down the path. He took it from 
her with » Basty movement, more, as ft ecom 
ed to be rid of the importunity than as 
though he wanted K for use, and went along 
swinging it in his hand, but did not attempt 
to pat it on. 

“Tt is just Whe the master,” grumbled 


waan’t for the fear that folks might stare at 
them.” 

“Tam afraid,” sald George, “papa’s gone 
to have it out with Chatteway.” 


“ The missis is out,” said Nora. “She has 
been talking of putting off the wash to the 
week after, but I don't know that she will. 
If you ait down « bit, Aan Canham, may be 
she'll be in.” 

Ano Canham peated herself respectfully on 
the edge of s remote chair, “It's not often 
at + the miasis out,” she remarked, 

“ No, it's not,” said Nora, “ Far one thing, 
she went to see Jim Bandera. He has got 
one of his bad attacks again.” 

“ He has dreadful bouts, poor fellow !" ob- 
served Aun Canham. 

“ But six times out of the seven he brings 
them on through his own fault,” tartly re- 
turned Nora. “Many and manya time I 
have told him he'd do for himeelf, and now 
I think he has! This bout, it strikes me, is 
his last.” 

“Ie he so ill as that?” exclaimed Ann 
Cansham. And George looked up from his 
exercise book with surprise. 

“I don't know that he is,” sald Nora; 
“but—" 

With the word “bul,” Nora broke sud- 
denly off. Bhe dropped her work, leaned 
her arms upon the table, and bent her head 
towards Ano Canham lia the distance, 

“We have had a strange thing happen 
here, Ann Canham,” she continued, her voice 
falling to a mysterious whisper; “and if it's 
not a warning of death, never you believe 
me again, This morning George, did you 
hear the dog in the night?” she again broke 
the thread of her discourse to ask. 

“ No,” answered George, 

“ Boys sleep sound,” she remarked to Ann 
Canbam. “ You might drive a coach and six 
through thelr room, and not wake them. His 
chambers back, too. Last night the dog got 
round to the frout of the house,” she con- | 
tinued, “and there he was, al) night bones | 
sighing and moaning like a bumaa creature. 
You couldn't call it a how!; it had too much 
pain in ita sound. He was at it all night | 
long; | coulda’t sleep for it. The missia nays 
she couldn't sleep for it, Molly heard it at | 
times, but dropped off lo sleep again; those | 
hard worked servants are heavy for sleep, | 
Well, this morning I was up first, the master | 
next, Molly next; but the master, he went 
out by the bax By | 
and-by, before missis, and George, and Treve 


way, and saw nothing, 


were dowag, | apicd something out of tis | 
ae if somebody 
had Ann 
Canham, it waa for all the world like a grave ! 
earth of the path 
That dog had , 


window on the ware path, 


been digyving, and | went out 
* great hole with the 
thrown ap on elther «ite it 
done it in the night! | 
Ann Canham, powibly feeling herself lo 
rom the company when 
opie of 


conveniently aloof 
eraves becaie the conversation, drew 
her chair nearer the table. George gat, his 


pen arrested: hia eyes, wide open, were 





turned on Nora pot with a gaze of f ar, 
| however more one of merriment 

| “A yreat! hole, about twlee the length 
lof our rolliog pin, aed wide la proportion, ail 
| boll wed and seratched’ ont,” went on Nora, 
| « I called the cow bey, and asked him what 
} it looked like ‘A grave,’ says he, withoute 
I minute's hesitation Molly came out, and 
ir y two filled it in arnain, and trod the path 





dow The marks of it have been plain 
lenwgh to be seen allday. The master has 
| been talking «a long wh having that path 

1 but tt base wen done.” 

“And t hole wea seratted out by the 
dog?” proceeded Ann Canbam, unable to 
uo et the A 

I wa r out by the dog.” em 

rhs n Nora, usiog the same 

l phe her earnestoess, © And every 

a ly k ¥ what it's a ¥ien of-—that there's - 
eal ¢ i e the is rt sorely 
' eb Whether it'® your 
ow } that t ‘ t r whethe ta 
somebody else’ Tr Ng mos and scratches It, 
m ther vyhen « hele ie mace in that man 

ner, it's ascure and certain sign that a veal 

| grave is about to be dug. It may not happen 


once in fifty years—no, not in a buudred; 


but, when It does come, it's a warning not to 
i 

“It's odd how the dogs can ksow ™ >i 
marked Ann Canham, meekly. 


came here to see Mr. 
about @ve o'clock.” 





“Those dumb asimals beve 
withia them thet we cas’ 
Nora “ We have had that dog ever 
years, and he never did such « 
Rely epon ht that it's Jim Sanders's 
How you stare, George [” b 
wes 
“ How cam you believe in — 
such rubbish, Nora?” : 

“Jost bark ot him?” exclaimed More'to 
Anan Canham. 













“ What of the hole now?” he asked. 

“ Wait and see,” snapped Nora. “And if 
you are impertinent, George, I'll never save 
you ple or pudding agals.” i 

Mra. Ryle had gone into the contiguoar 
sitting-room, but came back speedily when 
she found it in darkness and untenanted, 

“Where's the master?” she exclaimed. 
“Surely he ie home from Barmesterf" 

“Papa has been home ages ago,” sald 
George. “ He's gone up to the Hold.” 

“Up to the Hold!" repeated Mra Ryle in 
great surprise, for there was like 
deadly feud between Treviyn Hold and 
lyn Farm. “What can have taken him 
there f” 

George explained; telling of Mr. Chatte 
way's monsage and the subsequent proceed- 
ings upon it. Nora added her word, that 
“ae sure as fate, be was having it out with 
Ohattaway.” Nothing else would keep him 
at Treviyn Hold. 

But Mra Ryle knew that her husband, 
meek-apirited, easy natured, was not one to 
“have it out” with anybody, even with his 
enomy Chattaway. He might say « few 
words, but it was all he would say, and the 
interview would be sure to end almost as 
soon as begun. She took off her things, and 
Molly carried Ube supper-tray ioto the parlor, 

But still there was no Mr. Ryle. Ten 
o'clock struck, and Mra. Kyle grew, net ex- 
actly uneasy, but curious, as to what could 
have become of him. What could he be 
stopping for at the Hold? 

“It wouldn't surprise me to hear that hie 
throat has been took so bad he can't come 
back,” put in Nora. “ Closing up, or some- 
thing. He unwound bi» scarlet cravat from 
his neck, and went away swinging it in he 
hand, instead of viving his neck the benefit of 
it, There's John l’inder waiting all thie while 
in the kitchea.” 

“Have you finished your lessons, George i” 
asked Mrs. Kyle, perceiving that be was pat 
ting hie books away 

* Every one,” answered Goorge 

“Then you shall go up t fm Hold, aad 
walk home with your papa. I cannot think 
what he can be staying for.” 

“Perhaps he has pone somewhere cise f” 
aaid Georpe 

“No,” said Mra Ryle. “He would neithsr 
elee, nor, | think, stop at Chas- 
This la Toueslay evening.” 


go anywher 
tawny's 
inclusive. Tuesday even- 
levoted by Mr. ityle to 
his farm saecounts, and he never suffered any- 
that eveniog’s work, 
|, and stert- 


An argumentall¢ 
ing was invariably 
thing ww interfere wit! 
George threw his cap on his hea 

ed on bis errand 

It was a stariivht night, cold an! clear, and 
isrver of 
turnpike road 

T he road nee 


CGieorge went along whistling Ay 
an hours walk along U 


Lrought him t) Treviya Ho 


gently the whole of the way, for the land 
was higher at Treviyn Hold than at Treviyn 
Farm A white vate, by the side of a lodge, 
mimitted to the shrubbery of avenae—e dark 


two carfiages to pass 


walk, wide enourh fo 








abreast, with (he elm trees neary meetung 
over hea! Phe shrubbery was wioding, aad 
terminated in « lawn, which stretched before 
the windows of the ho ano!) (shioned, 
commodiovs, stone in house, with gables 
to the roof, and a handseme fivht of steps 
before the entgan be (im © ascended 

e #tepe and rang the b 

“Ie papa realy to ¢ ‘ me’ he asked, 

t very remon {the servant who 
snawere! it 

Phe man paceed, as though he scarce’y an 
derat «ol 

“Mr. i * not here, sr,” was the saswer, 

“How long bas he been gone?” resumed 
tLeorre. 


“He has not been here at all, sir, that I 
know of 1 d.m't think be bea” 4 

e r* 

Just ask, will yoo mente He 
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came bome abou: fire or thereabouts, act 
feeling Well, and he weal wo bed 0+ coun ns 


ton was over.” 
: turned away. Where ooald bi 
faiber gone to, if not to Mr. Chatte 
way's? Where was he to look for him? As 
ee passed the Jodge, Apa Canbem was lock. 
ing the gate, i was whie of Mr. Chats 
the large gate should be locked at 
wight; but not il afer tan. Foot passengers 
ould go in by the emal! gate at tts side 
- @Have you seea my father anywhere since 
you left oor house this evening / he asked. 
“Mo, 1 have not, Master George.” 
“J cna’t think where he can be. I thonght 
the was at Chattaway's, but they say he has 


‘Bot been there.” 
“At Cbattaway'’s! He'd not go there, 
would be, Master George t” 


“He started to go there this afternoon. 
v's very oda where ne can have gone! God 
sight, Ane Canbam” 

© Master George,” she interrapted, “ do you 
happes to beve heard bow it's going with 
Jim Gander: t" 

“Ob, he ts better,” said George. 

“Better!” slowly repeated Acn Canham. 
© Well, I hope be ia,” she added, in a tone of 
much doubt, * But, Master George, | didnt 
Vike what Nore told us I can't bear 
them tokens from dumb animals I never 
knew “em fil.” 

* Jim Sanders is all right, I tel) you, Ann 
Canham,” said heathen George. Mamma has 
been there, and he is coming to his work the 
Gay after to morrow. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” answered Ava Canham, 
in her usual humbie fasbion, aa ehe rotrented 
within the lodge. AnJ George went through 
the gate, and stoud there tn hesitation, look- 
ing up and down, Bat it was apparently of 
no Use to proceed farther up the road in the 
uncertainty; and he turned back towards 
home, wondering much. 

What had become of Mr. Ryle ? 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 


TERRIFIC COMBAT BETWEEN 
A GORILLA AND A LION. 


(FROM A FORTHOOMING WORK, ENTITLED, 
“ADVENTURES IN MANY LANDS”) 

My bleck guide, whose movements were ns 
paleclers and gliding as those of & snake, © as 
about two yards iu front of me, pushing gen 
Uy but swif ly on Lands and knees through 
Abe tangled underwood and thorny creepers, 
which made the entrance into the dense and 
gloomy . recesses of the primeval African 
forest almost impassable to the hardiest of the 
haman race, an! 1] was cagerty (ollowlng in the 
track which he hat masie, when suddenly he 
pated, uttered a low slight hires, and placing 
his right band behind him, made with ta 
gentie movement, warning me to be silent 
and cautions. 

How long we bot» remained motionless 
end hardly daring to draw a breath | know 
not. Mt may bave been five minutes, It ap- 
peared to me as many hours I felt netther 
fear nor apprebension of danger, but my 
anxiety to obtain a sight of a living gorilla, 
and, if possible, to get within abot of him, and 
the hope that my bieck hunter had at length 
marked oe, caused my beart to throb with 
@tpectation so loudly, that tn order to stil! it 
Twas obliged to hold my breath forcibly until 
the sense of suffocation became unbearable, 
and it was with qreat difficulty | repressed a 
epeamods: tendency to reliewe the opproased 
jurgs by « scream. At leneth my guide 
moved forwards, but so silently Unat his pro 
grees wee more ‘ike (hat of a shadow than of 
@nything having life and weight in it, His 
hand was ti) carrie! behind him, the 
Open palm towards me, and every motion 
of the fingers instinct with intelligence and 
warnings «f presence of danger the 
most imminent and deadly. The Fan (my 
guide was 8 silendid specimen of that 
@oblest of Wie Central Alvican tribes) again 


the 


@opped. ile palm expanded, and | in 
Mantly paused. The ground shook with a 
aight tremor, The sir vibrated around us 


end beat futtering!y upon our ears, as the 
geader may have fell when the deepest base 
of a grvat organ ie gently touched. At firat | 
@id not perce ve thai the agitation was tse 
geeult of sound, bet as the vibration was 
passing away | Cietinguished « low deep roar, 


* apd found that some territve beast, most pro 


Debly either a lion or « gorilla, was close at 
bead, and was ether comversing in a low 
tone with bie mate, or was ullering Whe first 
notes of euepimon oF siarm. 

I had wen the nasiy litle birde which at 
toad the rhinwceros an’ per! rm Gat the deep 
foit's of his (nick but not insensibie hide the 
duty Which in civilized socte'y ir remitted to 

the ewadl-iooth coms | kaow bow sharp a 
Weteh aod werd ‘bey keep over the eafety of 
Qheis liwing feeding ground, aed how they 
ecream and cig ther sharp sud searching 
beaks into the fierce brute’s esr when any- 
Ciing dangerous oF sv ange approsches bis 
Pesting-place; anc | feared lest some such 


eunrtierly of the woods might have 
tached { to the service and the court of 
the spish monarch, apd Was 


Bow Whispering int: his ma)esty ‘scar its sue 

that certain bar’eran javadera, oF 

i eneeees revolutoviste of an iolerier 
order of the gorilla spores, were treepassing 

awithie the bunds which bie majesty bad 
been gracious y pleased to reserve as the 

Mania h bis owe crciusve private C male. | 


Gimened, bet co perikuler oe oF chirp 


areck my car. The si'ence war almost appa- 


which we bed penetra 
oad we pealior 
be ann bad censed 





forvet int 
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of the woods where the Fan 
knew that the gorille could be only 
found, if found ai all. 

Here, in the interpenctralia, the voloes of 
the forest had altogether ceased. The hiss of 
& rerpent, the twitter of a gresshopper or 
locust, the hoot of an owl, or the chatter of a 
stray m@key might indeed be cecasionally 
heard, bat sack sounds were few and far be- 
tween, and they served rather to illustrate 
and mark the silence by showing bow excep- 


i 


deep as that of a viarless night, was not night 
like, It was not thick and close and pitehy, 
provocative of closed eyes and slumber; it 
was greenish black, living, startling, tntelll- 
gent and wakeful, as though the light were 
struggling to break through from the outride, 
and exciting hope that it would succeed mo- 
mentarily. The eyes strained to pierce the 
verdant gloom, They seemed to feel a power 
within them to become sccustomed to it, and 
to dilate thetr pupils sufficiently to magnify 
the few attenuated rays which had floated 
tanto and lost themselves in that leafy-roofed 
dungeon until they should be made to {llumi- 
nate its depths and unfold its secreta. 

The pause which my guide now made was 
longer than the first one, but to me it was 
not so painful, The oppression was neces. 
sarily great, but my nerves were strung more 
perfectly to endure it, and my expectation 
was higher, more assured, and calm. 

The Fan looked reund to see whered was. 
The movement gave me pleasure, becauee | 
was then certain that my progress was #0 
completely noiseless that even the quick ear 
of my savage friend had failed to detect the 
crushing of a withered stick or leaf beneath 
me. As the Diack turned his face to me, his 
eyes were the only features that were dis 
tinctly visible. They appeared to be lighted 
up by a lurid fire within them, and when his 
head was enfficiently brought round to look 
upon me fully, his eyes glared brightly and 
fleroely a# those of a royal Rengal tiger. — 
Mine must have looked similarly upon bim, 
for he male a gesture of eurprise with hand and 
countenance, then crinned, show!ng bia bril- 
liant white teeth from ear to ear, and formed ap 
O with his mouth, which 1 interpreted as an 
intimation that a gorilla, ifnot a whole family 
of those delicate monsters, was within view, 
and bringing forward his rifle so aa to ere 
that the cap was right, he reeumed his cau- 
tious advance, Turning a little to the left he 
made room for me to draw up alongside of 
him, and T then discovered that we had 
reached the Inner edge of the brushwood, 
and that a clear space, forming a smal) am 
phitheatre fn the forcet, was before ua An 
enormous tree which seemed to have over- 
shadowed and destroyed every plant and 
shrub within ite range, occupied the centre, 
and formed the dense canopy of this open.— 
A slight zesiure from the black hunter di 
rected my attention to the foot of the giant 
of the woods, bat he at the same time placed 
one hand above bis eyes, thereby intimating 
to me that I noust shade mine betore looking, 
lest the «clare of them In the darkness should 
attract the attention of our game. Laying 
myself along my double-barelled rifle, I sha 
ded my eyes with both my hands and looked 
towards the great tree Sitting on the ground, 
crows legged, with hie back against the trunk, 
bis bands lying carelessly at lis sides, with 
the palms turned up, and bis head sunk 
down between hia shoulders in a doging, if 
pat deoping state, was a buge male porilia 
Ills prodle was towards us = Alt the opposite 
wide of the amphitheatre, the tree sometimes 
coopocealing thera from our view, were a female 
aod & young male feeding, and gathering 
some kind of nuts which the female occa 
sionally carried and threw on the ground, 
close to ber doging jord and master, 1 watch 
ed their proceedings for some time with in 
tense interest. At length the Fan made a 
syn Of iuterro sation, which recalled me lo a 
We were too far 


sense ol oll jMeiion. 

from our dan,ecrows same jo riek @ shot a’ 
him, whokh, u ht only wounded without kill 
ing, Would Uting not ouly hime, bul poss 
bly his wile and young bo peful upon us be 
fore we could draw another trigger. If we 
stared lum only, Without hitting bim, he 


right plunge late the jJnpzle and cscape,— 
We could not lie there all day looking at him 
without doing anything, and We dare not at- 
tempt to held council wHh one epolber, as 
the jowest whisper would reach either the 
sleeping or the waking members of the 
family 

A few mowents of irres lution terminated 
in my laying my rifle and taking a long and 
the side of paterfamiliaa, It 

ver my object, for a flick. 
ris'‘ng from the entire 


elo, y aim & 
was difficult to 
ering eaha'aiion wa 


surface of tle earth, Usrongh which the go- 
rile sem d ‘o bp in perpetual motion, in 
and oul « f eight of my rifle, ap and down, 


ng, rising and falling, until 
wer of taking 


fiesh'ng and wav 
I lost al] confidence ia my p 
aim #0 moar the gr , anal, heing a crack 
shot under ordinary circumstances, I had 
just rtBolved i> risk everything by standing 
up and taking Aa open shot at him from the 
suculder, when a turn was given to my 
thoughts (and I must confers I got rather a 
turn myself) by the sudden appearance of a 
pew eporteman in Ux form of s black python, 


nd 








some thirty fee Ip length, which was coiled 


rept attention \) my game had 


more closely, he wae hanging within @ yard }et bis adversary, but the agility ofthe go- 
of my face, bis long, biack, forked tongue } rille was too gteat to permit the lion to close 


as though he wondered what sort of ap ani- 
ma) |t was, and whether it might prove to be 
a more dainty morsel than I myself might 
be. I bed « Persian scimitar, as keen asa 
rasot, in my bunting belt. The enake in his 
waving: to and fro brought bis neck at times 
within a foot of my shoulder. I slid my 
right hand down to feel for the bandle of my 
sword, keeping my eyes fixed upon the py- 
thon. I grasped and was drawing the wea- 
pon, wondering whether the emake or I 
would strike first, when both of us were star- 


s single blow upon the side of the head.— 
Agein the chase and avoidance were re- 
eumed, but this me for « muck longer space 
han beforr, the lion being resotved to catch 
the nimble ape; but egain he was obliged to 
pause, aad again he was instantly knocked 
over. When he rose he steggered, whether 
from the effects of the terridc blows which 

















* What [ said L “ Was it all « dream, and 
is uot even my noble Fan a reality ?” 

“ Your Pam, indeed;” retorted Mra. 
who was beginning to lose her placidity 
temper. “If you are so warm as to want 6 





them im promising » feast of good fhitngs ty 
vutors to THES POST we may now mention thy 
following distinguished sathors :— 


MRS. HENRY WOop, 
Author of “Twa Eamt's Hume,” “Bag 
Lrxwa,” “Tas Cuanntnos,” &c. 
MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “Atoxs,.” “Taz Hippey 





HOW A MAN FEELS IN BATTLE 





air to a surprising height, rising from all bis 


al) fours again. When the lion roared, the 
gorilla seemed at once to comprehend the 





tled by « terrific shriek, or rather series of 
shrieks, as if a stropg, rovgh woman were 
rending the air in mingled rage and pain, 

The python vanished as my eword flew 
out 

The shrieks were uttered by the female 

gorilla, who bad gone some disiance into the 
wood whilst I wes engaged, Gret with trying 
to aim et the male, aod aflerwards with 
Watching the terriblereptile. She bad either 
disturbed a lion, who was sleeping away the 
effects Of a hearty supper, or had met him on 
his way to the cool dep‘ bs of the forest, and 
had nearly aflurded him a morning repast.— 
She sprang into the nearest tree, uttering at 
the same time those startling buman cries 
which had frigutened away the python and 
nearly unnerved me. As to my guide, he 
had not seen my danger, and he was still 
watching the male gorilla, patiently awaiting 
my decision, and expecting every instant the 
report of my rife. The shrieks had startled 
him a little, not #0 much, however, as they 
had affected me; for be had heard the like 
before, and he knew they would be uttered 
the moment that either a shot should be fired 
or the female should discover us by any 
chance, But when a roar, that shook the 
ground on which we lay, announced the na- 
ture of the danger from which the female go- 
rilla bad so narrowly escaped, ny Fan friend, 
black as he waa, actually became pallid with 
fear. 
The roar of the lion was instantly answer- 
ed by a deeper, hoarser, louder, and more 
savage roar. A sound so expressive of anger, 
defiance, and relentless, savage, cruel ferocity, 
I never heard ! 
I looked at the Fan and smiled. He under- 
stood me instantly. His limbs ceased to 
tremble. He closed his mouth with an effort, 
then grinned, placed his fingers on bis lips, 
and turned to watch the combat which was 
now inevitable, and in the occurrence of 
which lay our best hopes of safety. 

Scarcely thirty yarde on our left, the lion 
had come crashing through the jungle, and 
had cleared the close inner tangle with a 
bound. He now stood fall in sight in the 
clear open, his head erect, his mane standing 
up and out, all straight, like the hair of an 
angry cat, magnifying his apparent bulk to 
colossal proportions; hia teil, which at first 
stood nearly straight, waa waving from side 
to side. At length it struck bis ribs alter- 
nately on either side with sounding blows, 
and be uttered a longer and more terrific 
roar than that which he had yiven when the 
female gorilla escaped from him. Opposite 
to him was the male gorilla, now looking 
most unlike the uncouth, sleepy figure which 
we had seea propped against the tree. 

At the first shrick from his mate, the go 
rilla had «rung into life and sudden energy 

Placing the knuckles of his upper hands 
upon the ground, he bounded ligbtly into the 


four hands together, and coming down upon 


nature both of the challenge and the adver 
sary, ard to resolve upon fighting, althougs 
it would have been eaay for him to escape by 
springing into a tree, He rose upon bis 
hinder bands (or feet), and standing erec', 
looking very like a large-bodied, long-arn< 
short legged, powerfal negro, about six feet 
wo inches in height, he uttered his treamen 
‘ous seceptance of the lion's challenge, ben 
ing his breast at the same time with bis Hug: 
fists alternately, and producing sounds like 
heavy blows upon a bass drum. When tie 
lion sprang into the inclosure and stood bre 
Uing before him, the gorilla dropped upon 
all-fours again, with his knuckles on the 
ground; his eyes, which flamed like fre seen 
through rubies, fixed upon his dreadfil eve 
my, and his eyebrows working up and dow 
with inconceivable rapidity, giving to his 
countenance a look of such demopiac fero- 
city, that I seemed to make the lion pause 
at least, if he did uot quail, 

Leshing his sides with bis tail uoti be 
roused bigeell to fury, the lion delivered his 
second roar, as though his Lonor were ccn- 
cerned in ouiroaring no less than in van- 
quishing by bis prowess all antagonists; and, 
on his part the gorilla, albeit questions of 
honer seemed lithe likely to be favored or 
oonsidered by bim, accepted nevertheless toe 
preliminary coat: +t of angry noise, ana u! er- 
ed another roar so uiterly demonmtac and 
horrible, standing up again in 
ver lt frecly, that the ! 


onder to « 
hon crouched at ‘ 
to spring upon him an? bring the question 
of superior prowess to the pr of A few 
short, swif a bound of twenty feet— 
twoor three sharp, snarhag growls—and I 
expected to see the comatan'a locted in 
fatal embrace! But t was not so 

As the lian rose in his long & wud, the go- 
ril'a sprang also, but more lightly and higher, 
straight up into the air, Taelion struck up 
wards to catch him; the action turned nim- 
self ever, and he fell heavily on his side, the 
gorilla dropping on bim. striking bim twice, 
apd then springing  f with a siding, Jump- 
ing Tua, WH & distance of several yards In- 


Steps - 





round a close to me, but which my 













































he had received, or from giddiness 


it was impossible to decide, but he reeled and 
fell off several steps to the right before he 


charge. In the meantime the gorilla was 
dodging round and bobbing up and down 


often seca to do im thely cages when persons 
are teasing them, Both lion and gorilla kept 
up ap incessant noise, growling, snarling, 
roaring and screaming, varying their tones in 
accordance with their actions or sufferings, 
and although nothing like a close bad taken 
place, both were, bleeding freely; the lion's 
right eye was either shut up or gone, and the 
gorilla was nearly scalped. The lion had 
now learned eo much of his enemy's strength 
and activity that he tried several feints to get 
him within range, He lay down, but the go- 
rilla kept Jumping round him so near, that 
he was obliged to spring round with equal 
alertness, to avoid being taken by surprise. 
He tried another rush, but he stopped sooner 
than at first, and when the gorilla sprang 
upon him to sirike, the ‘lion turned on his 
back and received him with teeth and claws. 

The crisis of the battle had arrived.— 
Growls, snarls, shrieks and roers came out in 
ae demoniac chorus from a confused mass of 
swirling leaves and dust; limbe, teeth, claws, 
blood, and springing bodies, as though ten 
fighting beasts instead of two were combating 
amidst a whirlwind! I became so excited 
that I could scarcely command myself. A 
crash, as of smashing large bones, and a hor- 
rible shrick! The noise and fury of the 
combat were redoubled for a minute or two ! 
Then came a pause! The dust and cloud of 
leaves subsided. The lion was uppermost, 
The left arm of the gorilla was across his tre- 
mendous mouth. It was the crunching of 
the double bones of the fore arm which I had 
heard! His claws were firmly Oxed in the 
gorilla’s shoulder and head, but he was him- 
self nearly torn asunder and disembowelled ! 
Huge rents were In his body, and the feet of 
the gorilla were buried in his loins, whilst 
the mighty right arm Of the ape was free, 
and would be active again directly breath 
had been taken. 

The final struggle quickly came. Up rose 
the cloud of dust and leaves again! Whirl- 
ing, suriekivg, bounding, striking, growling, 
struggling, groaning, the confused masa 
rushed bither and thither witi increased ve- 
locity! Over, and over it rolled, like a tan- 
gle of fighting demons, until i\ came uncom- 
fortably near to where I and my negro guide 
were lying bid. It swayed away from us, re- 
turned again, relied off, then back; and just 
as the Fan avd 1 both sprang to our feet to 
escape from such dangerous proximity, the 
combatants, locked in their deadly embrace, 
came crashing against us, knocking us over, 
and into a deep pit which we had not seen, 
falling upon us with a force which for an in- 
stant deprived me of consciousness. Re- 
covering myself, however, I struggled fa- 
riously, fearing that even if the beasts had 
killed each qther, I should be sm: 4hered un- 
der their bleeding carcases. I kicked, struck, 
and tried to push the dreadful load away. 
The noise above me was terrific, but I was 
able to distinguish my own name amidst the 
uproar, and it strack me that the voice in 
which it was pronounced was somewhat fa- 
miliar. I paused in my efforts to extricate 
myself, and listemed. Again an again my 
pame was called loudly, distinctly, and ear 
nestly. 

“John, Joho!” It was the voice of my 
wife whom I had lef safely at home in Lon- 
fon, 

* John, John! Wake ap, will you? You've 
got the nightmare, and have fallen out of 
bed! John, John, do get wp, dear! You've 
dragged all the bedclothes down on the 
floor with you You've rolled yourself up in 
them so tighgjy that I can't gct you ont, 
You'l) be smothered if you don't wake up. 
Oh, dear! oh, dearme! Wake up, you great 
stupid, do!" 

“Bless my soul!” said Lo “How forea- 
nate—how curious it is, too, that vou should 
have come to my rescue so opportunely. It 
was very kind of you, and se courageons be- 
sides! When did you arrive oot? Do you 
know I was wondering, just as I was tot- 
ling into this hornd pit, why the goriia’s wite 
didn't come to Ads assistance. You know sbe 
might have done it easily and safely enougti, 
for the lion woulde't have let go his hol, 
and if she hac sprung on his back she might 
have enabled her busband to freshen hes grin 
They might have quictly strangled him be 
tween them. Is it sot cu—” 

“My goo*ness gracious me! eafd my 
wife, interrupting me “ What sti? and nen- 
sense are you talking? Lions and goril'as !— 
fiddiesticke! There are gorillas and lions 
fenomgh in the street! Drunken women 
screaming, and nasty men firhting, and the 
police trying to take them off to the station. 
The noise they made woke me, and there I 
fonnd you snorting and grunting and strug- 
gling on your beck, and the moment I 
touched you, away you floundered oat of the 
‘bet, rolling yourself up in the clothes, and 
Gragging them all away with you. Oh, 








resulting 
from his gyrations in pursuit of the gorilla, 
recovered sufficient)y to prepare for another 


before him, as captured monkeys may be 


There can be nothing more puzzling than 
the analysis of one’s feelings on a battlefield. 
You cannot describé them sutisfactorily to 
yourselves or others. To march steadily up 
to the mouths of a hundred cannon, while 
they pour out fire and smoke, and shot 
and shel) in a storm that mows the men like 
grass, io horrible beyond description—appal- 
ling. It is absurd to say a man can do it 
without fear, During Henoock's at 
Fredericksburg, fur a long distance the 
was swept by such a hurricane of death that 
we thought every step would be our last, and 
I am willing to say, for one, that I was pretty 
badly scared. Whatever may be said about 
“getting used to it,” old soldiers secretly 
dread a battle equally with new ones. But 
the most difficult thing to stand up under is 
the suspense while waiting, as we waited in 

drawn up in line of battle on 
the edge of tke field, watching the columns 
file past us and disappear in a cloud of smoke, 
where horses and men and colors go down in 
confusion, where all sounds are lost in the 
screaming of shells, the crackling of mus- 
ketry, the thunder of artillery, and knowing 
that our own turm comes next, expecting 
each moment the word “ Forward.” It brings 
a strange kind of relief when “Forward” 
comes,. You move with the 
rest. Once fairly in for it, your sensibilities 
are straugely blunted, you care comparatively 
nothing about the sights that shocked you at 
firet; men torn to pieces by cannon shot be- 
comes a matier of course, At such a Ume, 
there comes a latent sustenance from wv ithin 
us, or above us, which no man 
who bas not been in such a place before, and 
which most men pass through life without 
knowing snything about. What is it? 
Where does it come from? 
CELTIC POETRY. 
The historical value of Celtic poetry is 
proved by the fact that a poem by the bard 
Taliesen, who lived anno 540, and who de- 
scribed the death of King Arthur and the 
place of his interment, was repeated to Henry 
IL about the year 1187. The King, to test 
the historical value of the poem, ordered a 
search to be made for King Arthur's tomb in 
the churchyard of Glastonbury, and there it 
was found and identified. A similar disco- 
very was made by the recitation of a harper 
of a duan on Oathgarbha, where Oscar and 
Cairbear both fell, in which an account is 
given of the burial of King Conon, 4 provin- 
cial chief or king, who tcll also there. The 
Irish Academy, to verify the bardic record, 
had the spot excavated, when the grave was 
found as described. According to tradition, 
Cobmal (pronounced Cole), the father of Fia- 
gal, fell in Ayrshire, in a battle fought be- 
tween himself and Morne, the father of Gaul, 
who was supported by a clan of the Britons 
of Strathclyde. The grave being pointed out 
by tradition, the late Dr. Memes, then rector 
of the Ayr Academy, and other gentlemen, 
bad it opened, when it was found to verify 
Ossian’s deseription.— The Language, Poetry, 
and Music of the Highland Ulana, by Donald 


Campbeli. 


WINONA. 

The name Winona, which is used so often 
in naming ships, and which is now upon one 
of the best gunboats in the navy, is derived 
from a legend of nortbera New Hampshire. 
Winona was the daughier of an Indian chief, 
who had reseved from the hands of the 
savages a traveller by the name of Thornton, 
with whom sbe eloped, and whom she subse 
quent’y married. A few years of forest life 
so wearied the busband that he concluded to 
go back into soctety, and comuiunicated that 
fact to bis wile, who was so overcome by the 
announcement that she killed herself by 
drinking tea from the nightshade berries, 
Thorawn, after performing the \ast sad rites 
for bis devoted wife, removed to Boston, 
where in the busy world he hoped to forget 
this unhappy occurrence. Twenty years 
rolied by, When one day 4 traveiler came to 
a public house io Winchester, New Hamp- 
sure, aod af er deposiny his baggage, has- 
tened t) a grove of codar, and was found the 
neat diy, lying by the grave of Winona, 
dead. 


“As she fled fast through eun and shade, 
The bappy winds apon her played, 
Bowing the ringlet from the braid ; 
Bhe looked so lovely, as she swayed 

The rain with dainty flnger-tips, 
~* A man had giveral! other bliss, 
And ail his worldly wor: for this, 
To waste bis whole heart In one kiss 
Upon her perfect ilps.” 


(# The French have complained a great 


trattors to Shop Island and to the forts beiow 


Patz,” “Muuam,” &c, 
AND 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


Whose Domestic Sketches are 80 greatly 
admired, : 
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During the coming year THE POST wil 
endeavor to maintain ite high reputation fee 
CHOICE STORIES, SKETCHES and POETRY, 
Special Departments sball also be devoted @ 
heretofore to AGRICULTURE, WIT AND 
HUMOR, KECEIPTS, NEWS, MARKETS, &— 





TERMS: CASH IN ADVANCE 


leppy,Onepest,, - + « 

4 copies, one year, - . ° 

8 copies, one year, (and one to the 
getter-up of the club,) - - 

20 copies, one year, (and one to the © « « 
getter-up ofthe club,) - . 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM, 

WHO WANTS A SEWING MACHING? 
To any one sending thirty subscriptions ‘ang 
$60, we will give one of Wheeler & Wilson) 
celebrated Sewing M such as sell 
$45. The machine wi te teas aa 
manufactory in New York, boxed, and forwarded 
free of cost, with the exception of freight. _ 

In procuring the subscribers for this Pretilam, 
we of course prefer that the 30 subseribers 
should be procured independently of each other, 
at the regular terms of $2,00 for each subscriber. 
Where this cannot be done, the subscribers may 
be procured at any of our club rates, and the 
balance of the $60 forwarded to us in cash by the 
person desiring the machine, The subseribem 
may be obtained at different Post-offices. 

Every person collecting names for the Bewing 
Machine Premium, should send the names with 
the money as fast as obtained, so that the sub- 
scribers may begin at once to reecive their 
papers, and not become dissatisfied withthe 
delay. When the whole number of names ( 
and whole amount of money ($60), ie recel 
the machine will be duly forwarded. 

12" Sample copies of THE POST sént gratia 


Address 
Walnut St., 


DEACON & 
No. 319 ; 

P. 8.—Editors who give the above one inser 
tion, or condense the materia! portions of it for 
their editorial columns, shall be entitled to ap 
change, by sending us a marked copy of the 
paper coutaining the advertisement or notices. 
— ae 
¢@” Life is a journey overa bill. From 
youth to miid-age we are clambering to the 
top; from mid.age to seventy we gradually 
descend, and we tind our grave-hed ready for 
us which mother Nature, considering our 
frailty, has made for us—in fine, she has 
taken our dust from one side of the hill t 
carry it and rest it forever on the other side, 
t@ By an Aznonact.—We are the only 
real aristocrats of to-day. We don’t care 
much how we rise, 80 that our Jescent is all 
right ! 

¢@ 1 clasped her tiny hand in mine; I 
clasped her beauteous form; I vowed to 
shield ber from the wind; and from the 
world’s cold storm. She set ber beauteow 
eyes on me, the tears did wildly flow; and 
with her little lips she said—“ Confound you, 
let me go!” 

(2 Miss Davis's skating partner, on the - 
pretty pond mm South Abington, was assisting 
the young lady, when bis skate caug ut in ber 
hoop skirt, threw him, broke bis nose, pat 
his eboulder out of joint, and gave Miss Davis 
a severe fall also. Moral: wear Quakers! 

t@™ There are men who are themselves 
litle mobs. They are themselves riots in 
God's government, embodied breakers of oll 
law, by simply letting the helm of their B& © 
tures loose, and urifting beiore their impulses. 
Wherever they go, life goes at loose enda— 
Chapin, 

t@ A recent writer thus hits the pee 
meed race of people—“* A man with a pug 
nose is a creature despised by gods and his 
fellow-men—he may be a counter-jumper- 
he may be a dandy—he will never 
in the field or in the council. But a wom. 
with a pug-nose—consi‘er- Did you ever kno# 
such a one that did noi in everything heve 
her own Way? that did not ruie her nusvand, 
her children, he: serventa, her pouse, be 
shop-keepers, her #hole world ¥” 

ta” The sunset clouds are the visible song 
of the day that is dead. 

C3 Judy Braleezan having been reqaett 
ed to open some oysters, after koocking wes 
about for some time, exclaimed—* Upon mJ 
conscience, then, but they are mighty hard& 
pea?” 

tH Pesce can do a great ceal towards 











deal of General Batler's sending violent | 


making @ genticman, but war is more libel! 
be Jindeh bom, 

t@ “On, dear!” exclaimed a bright o 
the other day, Wo bad just entered the HY 





New Orleans, But it anpears that every one | sepool and bad toc mmit two pages of = 
at Vera Croz who offends the French is | cient history « day—“1 pity the generatio™ 
transported to Martiniqae, and whoever does | of scholars who ate to come afr me” 
not serve them willingly is threatened with a | “ Why ?” asked we. ‘ Because they will bay? 
like transportation. Martinique is a thousand | to remember s many more names of : Moet 
miles away from Vera Cruz, and the poor | and places, dates of battles and number of 
fellows sent there have been dying of the | killed, wounded and missing.” 

Fellow fever. . 2 A woman io love with you will esky 





te” Axorn —The beginning of anger is | forgive « great indiscretion, but never § 
foolishvese, and tts end is repentance. } . 
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Great ¢ i" 
upfortenate nashents orN ‘Alebame ena 
Missiesippt Im the fatter state the 9 
ture recently enacted s law ee SS 
conser pie all men Bot iInoladed in 
ach Te A 0 dll. Das iri i Rome 
eighteen to forty years of 
cently °; 


bony iid nd see The echoes 
rectu! ting oneal oaole operates ~* vs rad +4 


trict. 

a ial ast, end the 
mititin ect in Nerth Alebams iseven worse. 
There are — Union mea.ia LL . eectic 
of the at 

~ them hy the pe en ag 

men have bone, bie hid a in om. wor Li. 
caves, father 


This i a'novel bunt for then. 
bivepes pon teas ds have been 


their track, and many poor victina _ bean 
amelt ont In this way. J 


Not long sinte a y a 
to her father, Who was ipeaaeh was 
oodbounds end 


attacked by one of these 
torn to pieces 

It is estimated that aot less than one thou- 
sand Union men trom Misgissippi and Ala- 
bama, bave made their way to ge where 
Genera! Dodge made all ‘possible proyision 
for them. General Dodge sent out = 
bronght io the familics of the 
down-trodden Union men, and has pony 


ETE 
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Unio 
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fr 


ed a sort of or home 
these Sunilies . Purdy, whe where they are are likely 
to be freed fro 


At Coriath a 5 ceetnent is —- a of Union 


men from Alabama amd, Mississippi. It 


alr pumbers six full companies, t 
J. C. Cameron, Provost Marshal of 
we ee be Colonel, oo 


mont is - fl, 
have recently suffered, 
Abraham Kenned A 
Hackelbo settlement, Munroe A cous Ae, 


have been hung oye the rebels for indiiging 
Union proclivites, Mr. Hotiwork and daug 
ter of the same count have been shot; ja 
Rector Lew neighbor, 0 
Lab pew was ao 


fu spected Uni 
y Williaa, 


duwn by bignounde and 
houses of J. A. Palmer, Worly 
other Cnion men, were pureed Over r+: 
farntlies’ heads, and the ple living 4 the 
neiguborhood notified that if the 
them their own houses would burned. 
Mr. Peterson, living at the head of Bull 
Mountain, was killed for Union sentiments. 
Two women ia Tiacumbia county were torn 
to pieces by bloodhuuuds. In addition to the 
fore going one hugdred fewilies driven out of 
Alabama, reacuéd Corinth on foot without 
food or elething. Some of the fogitives are 
old men eighty years of age. 

The hMgid enforcement of the conscri 
act bas probably induced the return to 
pis of many old citizens who went away 
unier order No, 1, but who, when called 
upon Wo fight in a war of their own making, 
sh k awuy to Memphis, seeking the protec- 
tion of the gnos of the enemy—the very men 
ayainst whom they bave all along vaunted 
toeur undying hatred. 
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Another Outrage of General Batier. 


It will be remembered by our readers that 
the little Count Mejan, formeriy French Con- 
si at New Orleans, once frantically appealed 
to the Emperor Napoleon to = an armed 
force to protect the grogah keepers of that 
city, from an “ unconstitut onal tax Gene- 
ral Butler had levied uponthem. The Em 
peror was 80 puzzled to know what his Com. 
i! had to do with the American Constitu- 
tion, and on what principles he made him- 
selfthe chanpion of whiskey-venders in an 
American city, that he called the Count home 
to explain 

I: wil! be seen, from what follows, that 
Genera! Butler's tyranny did not stop at 
taxing grogshops, It seems that afier the 
expu'sicn of the rebels and their allies, the 
Tungs, from New Orleans, the dead walls 
of that city were suddenly covered with con- 
syyenous bills containing the following sen- 
tenons: 

“Get your shirts at Moody's, 207 Canal 
street,’ 

A planter, a secessionist, came to town 
ne months after Buller had taken the reins 
his haods, and murveiled much at the 
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——. by the same line. 

the 12th inst. ene neal 
eminent naturalist, tuo ary sleps 
to become a naturalized chisen of the United 
States, 

@assrus M. Cra¥ Gorse Tro Rvesta.—Cas- 
sine M. Clay has anally determined to aban- 
don his major ‘6 Commission, aad re- 
turn to Russia. [He will start ina short time, 
and will at once relieve Bayard Taylor, who 
has been acting Minister since Mr. Cameron's 
departure. Mr, Taylor will not remain as 
a ty’ f of Legation after Mr. Clay's arrival. 

Tus Case or Gen. McKinerny.—The ge- 
neral order embracing the findings and sen- 
tence of the court martial in the case of Gon 
McKinstry, at St. Louis, covers sixty pages of 
The sentence is that he bo dis- 
missed from the service. 

Sensation Rowons. —- Representative 
Gooch, of Massachusetia, sail last week if 
the House, by instruction of the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, of which he is a 
member, that a recently published statement, 
that Gen. Meigs refused to testify w the irea- 
son of an officer whom he has been favor ug, 
is without foundation; and, on the same an 
thority, an emphatic ‘denial is given to the 
truth of anoiher statement, that Gen. McClel- 
lan bas been summoned before the same com- 
mittee lo meet grave charges, 

Mason-GenenaL Foster, and Briga tier- 
Generals Meagher and Mere! ith, are in 
Washington awaiting orders from’ the go- | 


m, the 


vernment. 

Fravps on Toe Reser GovexnnMeNt.-- 
According to the Richmond correspondent 
of the Cnarleston Mercury, Mr. Foote in- 
tends prosecuting bis researches iw ali the 
departments of government, civil aud mili- 
tary, and he says be has b it beg gun & work 
which will, in the end, fill the country with 
surprise, so great bave been the frauds and 
peculations of the rebels. Ba 
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News says :— 

“There is a woman in Duke Street own- 
ing a donkey, and it appears that it got bruit- 
ed abroad that if a child haying the whoop- 
ing cough were to crawl! under the animal's 
body, or that of any other donkey, a speedy 
cure would be the result, Incredible as it 
may seem, crowds of women with afflicted 
children from York Point and Portland bave 
been going over to this donkey woman for 
some days past, and the poor children 
(whoopipg at an awful rate) have been 
crawling under the animal in a continual 
sircam. The pressure became so great Liat 
the owner of the donkey at last an to 
charge a‘ York shilling’ fee; and on Monday 
she did a handsome business io this way.”"— 
The donkey may bave had the longer ears, 
but were not the people the greater asses ? 
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Preece or Wares’ Eerate —The Prince 


of Wales bas taken possession of his a Ayes pace fg 
newly aequired estate in Norfolk, lt was)» D.. Cuaaues 11 
purchased from Right Hoa, William Cow- | Liyzie P. Waiont, 


per, M. P., for $1, "900,000, The library of | 
the mausion contains 3,000 volumes. The | 
furniture is nearly all new. There are thirty 


Hewny R. Goaprer, 
THs MeCuinrocn, daughter of Jaa, Met lintock, 
City Treasurer of Philadelphia 

On the 12th instant, by the Th 
Jour O. Hocus, to Mies Mancaner Jane, eldest 
Alvrnethy, both of thie city. 
10th instant, by the Kev, Dr. Brainerd, 
Miss Many 


On the 20th of,  } > 1803, by 
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of St 


Wititam Hankness, 
Vroxany, both of this city, 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. M. D, Kurtz, 
Mr. Joun Wenernn, Jr.,to Mies AMANDA Evans, 
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bed rooma, and « proportionate number of 
reception rooma in the purebase all the 
estate is included, which is 
some of the finest in England. There are 
also 100 acres of wooded land, and $55,000 a 
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New Yona, November, 1681. 
The curtell ment of litigation expenses, conse 
quoet &pon the recent decisions of the United 
States Courts, which coufirm the validity of oer 
patents and interdict thetr enables 
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nee ot execution, has never yet bees vt 
are adapted to the poeket of the treve 
or the parlor and centre table of every 
and are so useful a¢ well a6 #0 profiy, 
wherever one ie tntrodaced, more are eure 
follow, They are, indeed, becoming @ 
necessity, aa the Album in woleu o fouly 
are all gathered together in this way, €o08 


sumes inestimable value. 

for a regular ilet of kinds and iow vo ee 
to the Batarday Evening Post or anuery 7 
any kumber for two months previous (0 that 
date, Or euch a let will b Vy warded by @ 
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inatructions to enable Latiee and Gentlemem te 
tigaeure their own heads with accursey 
Mor Wigs, lnohes | Toupers and Boal, 
No. lL. -Therouudi tbe lnohas, 
head "No.l —~FProm forehead 
From forehead ee ee 
ver the wm Ot bald 
Beck %—Over forehead 
8.—From ear to ear ao fr = fe 
over the top. quired. 
un wat t ‘ 3. -dver the crown 
round thef heat ft ‘ 
fle bas alwarce reaty for ea ‘ nid tock of 
Genta’ Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, nalf W 
Privole, & ae (iit, & Ole daly Dade 
tured, and 4 yo ’ In the 
Union. Letters frou st of Che worl wiht re 
ceive ettentiot port omls 
WHAT IS IT! 
What ia thet tie hens gt Viewkere la five 
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What changes red hair srich and sum) tuces 
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up in a defiant attitude, he drawled out, in 
measured tones 

“Bee here, bose fly, if you've lived this 
Jong, till the har on your bead is as gray asa 
rat, and can't blow « horn, it don’: make « 
@arn bit of difference which side the river 
yousreon! Good-by, soapgourd!” And he 
tof ta @ hurry. 


COULDN'T BEE IT. 

They have a telegraph office in the town 
of B-——.._ Ip front of said office stands a 
telegraph pole; and when an important dis- 
patch te received, the operator coples |i off, 
heads & “ lly Telegraph,” and tacks it on said 


Now it came to pass that « verdant chap, 
_ from the “ rural deeswicts,” who, though he 
» had beard of the telegraph, had never before 
seen it, happened along that way. He was 


| attired in a coat, which, judging from the 


» “enormity” of collar and tail, was certainly 


|) * erected” before the advanced price in such 


fabrics ; and the shortness of his pantaloons 





' } led me tw infer that they were “ built” since 


the advance. Noticing the dispatch on the 
pole, he stopped to read itt After its pe- 


[ee some pune tn 


wire to the telegram, standing thus for half 
an hour, After awhile he 
by wih— 

“flee here, mister, I'l like to know how 
this ‘ere darn thing got off o' that wire onto 
this pole? I've been waichin’ here a good 
_ spell for another to come aiong; but it hasn't 
come. When dye expect another, mister! 
T’'d like to sce the tarnal thing slide down 
onto this ‘ere pole |” 
| As the dispatch was headed “by tele- 
graph,” the chap was sure it came off the 
wire down the pole. Fact! 


& paseer- 


Aw Iereneerixneo Cuarren Reap to a 
) Comannea tion. - It was the practice of an 
ecoentric Lrismdivine to read « chapter be- 
= the sermon; and, to the amazement of 
ais anditory, he requested them to read with 
him ove day, “for edification,” the first 
twenty seven verses of the teuth chapter of 
Nehemiah. He might as well have asked 
them to read the first twenty-seven peges of 
@ Bancrit lexieon. Bat the Doctor went on 
| with the chapter, and, a» he eounciated, im 
his own mouthy and sonorous way, one 
| etrenge-counding word after another, “ Mere- 
month— -Magpiash— Mi she zabel— -Hasbad- 





mab,” every eye wae strained to the pulpit, 
hardly « soul, for sheer wonderment, veniur- 
ing to draw his breath. At the end of the 
Jest verse, the reader put on ove of hw grim 
mest leoks :—* You will have got as much 
good,” be exclaimed, “ my stientire bearers, 
from this chapter, as ye seem to have got 
from any chapter I ever read to you, and 
ye will carry bome os much of it, and ye 
will carry as muck of it into your daily prac- 
tice.” = 
Too Far Orr —A friend was trout fishing 
on the sides of Old Saddletack, « mountain 
‘de the interior of Maine, » hundred miles 
from the coast. Sapposing himecif ten miles 
& Village, sed half as far from « house, 
he was surprised by bearing the biows of an 
‘Boon be came tos smal! clearing, where 
the proprietor of the axe surv«yed him with 
earionity 


* Halles, stranger ™ seid he. 
* How are you, sir ™ 
pow, siracger, where be you 


a ftom New York.” 
rom N r ) York? Why, I should think 


name." Jock Tes,” for » sailor, 
yen tse Jachari, 0 be tossed 












far off that be could pot bear the call of aay 
ene who wih to be ferried over, and he 
thecvefore left « horn on the bank, to be blown 
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Gately delivered himself as follows: 

“ Beloved, let me crave your attention. I 
am a little man, come ai « short warning, 
to preach « short sermon from « smal! sub- 


The thing spoken is malt; the thing meant 
is the juice of malt; which you cantabs make, 
M, your master, A, your apparel, L, your 
liberty, T, your trust. The literal is, accord- 
ing to the letter, M, much, A, ale, L, little, 
T, trast. The theological is according to the 
effects that it works; and these | find of two 
kinds; first, in this world, secondly, in the 
world to come. The offects that it works in 
this world are, in some, M, murder, in others, 
A, adultery, in all, L, looseness of life, and 
in some, T, treason. The effects that it 
works in the world to come, are M, misery, 
A, anguish, L, lamentation, and T, torment. 
And so much for this time and text. I shall 
improve this: first, by way of exortation, M, 
masters, A, all of you, 1, leave off, T, tip- 
pling ; or, secondly, by way of excommuni- 
cation, M, masters, A, all of you, L, look for, 
T, torment; thirdly, by way of caution, take 
this: a drunkard is the annoyance of mo- 
deaty, the apoil of civility, the destruction of 
reasén, the brewer's agent, the ale-house 
benefactor, his wife's sorrow, his children's 
trouble, his own shame, bis neighbors’ scoff, 
a walking ewill-bow!, the picture of a beast, 
and @ monster of a man.” 

He coneluded in the usual form; and the 
young men, pleased with his ingenuity, not 
only sincerely thanked him, but absolutely 
profited more by this short and whimsical 
sermon, than by any serious discourse they 
ever heard. 


Baron Retbschild’s Little Miqf, 


Av amusing adventure is related as baving 
happened to the Bank of England, which had 
committed the great disrespect of refusing to 
discount a bill of a large amount, drawn by 
Anselm Rothechild, of Frankfort, on Nathan 
Rothechild, of London. The bank had haugh- 
tily replied “that they discounted only their 
own bills, and not those of private persona.” 
But they had to do with one stronger than 
the bank. “Private persons! I wili make 
these gentlemen see what sort of private per- 
sons we are!" Three weeks afterward Nathan 
Rothechild —who had employed the interval 
in gathering all the £5 notes he could pro- 
cure in England es the continent—pre- 
sented himecif at the bank at the opening of 


the office. He drew from his pocket-book a 
{5 note, and they naturally counted out five 
sovereigns, at the same time looking quite 


astonished that the Baron Rothschild should 
have personally troubled bimaelf for such a 
trifle. The Baron examined one by one the 
colina, and put them into » litte canvass bag; 
then drew out another note, a third, a tenth, 
a hundredth. He never put the pleces of 
gold into the bag without serupulously ex- 
amining them, and in some instances trying 
them in the balance, aa, he ssid, “the law 
gave him the right to do.” The first pocket. 
book being emptied, and the first bag full, he 
passed them to his clerk and received a se- 
cond, and thus continued till the close of the 
bank. Tne Baron had employed seven hours 
to change £21,000.. But as he had also nine 
employees of his house engaged im the same 
manner, it resulted that the house of Rothe- 
child had drawn £210,000 in gold from. the 
bank, and that he had so occupied the tellers 
that po other person could change « single 
nota. Everything which bears the stamp of 
eccentricity hes always pleased the Eaglish. 
They were therefore, the first day, very much 
amused at the little pique of Baron Roths- 
child. They, however, laughed less when 
they saw him return the next day at the 
opening of the bank, flanked by his nine 
clerks, and followed this time by many drays, 
destined w carry away the specie. Tory 
laughed no longer, when the king of the 
bankers said with irvnic simplicity :—* These 
gentlemen refuse to pay my bila I have 
eworn not to keep theira. At their | isure— 
only 1 notify them that I have enough to em- 
ploy them for two months!’ 
months! Eleven millions in gold drawn 


; _ 





HOW REPORTS ORIGINATE. 
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Demorsalized.” 


Finer Votonrexn.—“I declare I heard your corps was falling off, and was Greatly 


Sxcomp Drrro.—“ All bosh, my dear sir, Our Adjutant fell off his horse last week, 
and was considerably “demoralized,” as you call it—that's how the report originated.” 


_———— ee 
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THE LIFETIME OF MAN. 


When the world was created, and all crea- 
tures assembled to have their lifetime appoint- 
ed, the ans first advanced and asked how long 
he would have to live? 

“Thirty years,” replied Nature, “ will that 
be agreeable to thee ?” . 

“Alas!” answered the ass, “it is a long 
while. Remember what a wearisome exist- 
ence will be mine; from morning until night 
I shall have to bear heavy burdens, dragging 
cornsacks to the mil), that others may eat 
bread, while I shall have no encouragement, 
nor be refreshed by anything but blows and 
kieka. Give me but portion of that time, I 
pray !” 

Nature was moved with compassion, and 
presented but eighteen years, The ass went 
away comforted, and the dog came forward. 

“How long dost thou require to live?” 
asked Nature. “Thirty years were too many 
for the ass, but wilt thou be contented with 
them r” 

“Ie it thy will that I should?” replied the 
dog. “ Think how much I shall have to run 
about; my feet will not last for so long a 
time, and when I shal! have lost my voice for 
barking, and my teeth for biting, what else 
shall I be Mt for“but lie in the corner and 
grow! ” 

Nature thought he was right, and gave 
twelve years 

The ape then appeared, 

“Thou wilt, doubtless, willingly live the 
thirty years,” said Nature; “thou will not 
have to labor as the ass and dog. Life will 
be pleasant to thee.” 

“Ah, no!” cried he; “so it may seem to 
others, but it will not be! Should puddings 
ever rain down, I shall excite laughter by my 
grimacea, and then be rewarded by a sour 
apple. How ofen sorrow lies concealed be- 
hind a jest! I shall not be able to endure 
for thirty years.” 

Nature was gracious, and he received but 
ten. 

At last came man, healthy and strong, and 
asked the measure of his days. 

“ Will thirty years content thee f” 

“Tlow short a time!” exclaimed man 
“When I shall have built my house, and 
kindled a fire upon my own hearth—when 
the trees I shall have planted are about to 
bloom and bear fruit—when life shall seem 
to me most desirable, I shall die. Ob, Na 
ture, grant me a longer period.” 

“Then shalt thou have the eighteen years 
of the ass besides.” 

“That is not enough,” replied the man, 

“Take likewise the twelve years of the 
dog.” 

“It is not yet sufficient,” reiterated man; 
“vive me more,” 

“I will give thee, then, the ten years of the 
ape; and in vain wilt thou claim more.” 

Man departed unsatiefied. 

Thus man lives seventy yeara’ The first 
thirty are his human years, apd pase awiltly 
by. He is then bealthy aod happy. He labors 
carefully, and rejoices in his existence. The 
eighteen of the ars come next; burden upon 
burden is heaped upon him—he carries the 
corn that is to feed others; blows and kicks 
are the reward of his faithful service The 
twelve years of the dog follow, and he loses 
bis teeth, and lies down im the corner and 
growls, When these are gone, the ape’s ten 
years form « conclusion, Then man, weak 
avd silly, becomes the sport of children. — 
Translated from the German, 





THE PYRAMIDS. 

Toe object for which the pyramids of 
Evypt were erected has given rise to great 
research and to many corjectares, Mahmoud 
Bey, astronomer to the Viceroy of Egyp', 
now explains the matter in rather 4 novel 
mancver. In his opinion, founced on per 





For two! 


from the Bank of England, which they have | the stars were the souls of japumerabdle divi- 
never pomemed! The benk took alarm. | nities emanating from Ammon Rea, the Se- 
Toere was something to be done. ~The next | preme Being. Sirius 
potice appeared ip the journals that | the heavens, Sothia, who 


soval observation, the pyramids were devoted 
to a divinity having Sirws or the dog star for 
its emblem. Among the ancient Egyp'ians 


represented the 
judged 


of 
the ” 


henceforth the bank would pay Rothschild's | tha: It was perfectly rational to devote the 
ar 


pyramids, considered as tomba, to the 


. » 





Sirius. The inclination of the faces of the six 
pyramids of Gizeh is on an average of 52} 
deg.; and a plane inclined to the horizon at 
that angle is perpendicular to the rays of 
light emitted by Sirius when in the meridian. 
This is nearly true now, but was exactly so 
8,300 years before Christ, the procession of 
the equinoxes having since caused a slight 
deviation. The heavenly dog Sothis, or Anu- 
bis, or Toth, has been identified with Hermes. 
8mall votive pyramids in the catacombs bear 
his image, his symbol being a triangle by the 
side of a star. Thus Mahmoud Bey's hypo- 
thesis fixes about 5,200 years from our time 
as the probable date of the pyramids, a result 
in harmony with the calculations of Arabian 
authors, who give three or four centuries be- 
fore the deluge as the date of their erection. 
Bansen fixes it at between 3,460 and 38,3104 
years before Christ, and Brugsch at 3,402. 


ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. 


A writer in a London periodical says :— 
Cream is a very delicious food, yet it is 
only the fatty substance of the cow with a 
peculiar flavor superadded. If our chemists 
can take the whole fat of the cow afwr 
slaughter, and add to it an artificial flavor, 
and thus convert it into an artificial cream, it 
will surely be a great gain. There is little 
doubt that a large amount of London butter 
is manufactured artificially, but the objec- 
tion is, that it isa very bad and unpleasant 
imitation of natural butter. 

The present writer was riding behind an 
engine vn a rai)way a short time beck, when 
there stole on him a strong odor of red her- 
ring. : 

« , guard! is the driver cooking his 
breakfast at the fire-box door?” 

“No, sir! that is where it comes from,” 
pointing to a huge factory on the loft of the 
road, 

“ What are they doing there ?” 

“ Melting down fat.” 

“ Por the cand)e-makers ?” 

“No, sir; for Dutch butter !” 

“ What fat is nk?” 

“ Oh! they pretend it’s all ‘ flares ;’ but they 
put in old grease of any kind—old railway 
grease and bone-fat !” 

“ But why for Dutch butter ?” 

“ Because they can’t make it into butter 
here, as Dr. Lethe»y and Dr. Hassall would 
be down upon them. So they send the fat 
over to Holland ready mehed, and make it 
into butter there, and send it back here, when 
nobody can say anything against it. But, 
sir, I'm told that they use arsenic in purifying 
the fat, and if they don’t get it all out before 
they make butter of it, all the worse for the 
poor who eat it,” 

If the English manufacturers produce 
edible and nourishing fat from waste and 
other material, and Dutch chemists so flavor 
it that it tastes like butter, and the effect on 
digestion is the same, there is no apparent 
harm in the process. 

But it would be well, nevertheless, that it 
should pass through the crucible of English 
chemists before passing into the stomachs of 
the English poor. 


i Agricultural. 
RAISE FLAX. 


The exceeding high price to which cotton 
avd flax have cone up, makes it worthy of 
the attention of our farmera. Cotton has in- 
creased to more than five times its usual 
price, and that of flax about three times. We 
cannot raise the former in this latitude; but 
we cap the latter, which for many uses is a 
good substitute. Whea muslin could be 
bought for 6 to 10 cents per yard, and coun- 
try linen 15 to 20 centa, few farmers were 
willing to trouble themselves with the culti- 
vation of flax; but things have very much 




















changed, and we doubt whether any other 
crop would be half as profitable, and at the 
eame time as sure. . 
We have before us a statement handed to us 


breaking the halter and plunging 
into the water. He went out of 
moment, but on “taking his reckoning” 
swam for the shore, since which time he has 
not made an attempt to pull at the halter, 


order to prevent wooden posts and piles from 
rotting whiie in the ground, the following re- 
ceipt has been sent to the Societe d’ Encourage- 
ment, Paris. A certain paint is used which 
has the hardiness of stone, which resists 
damp, and is very cheap. It has been in use 
for the last five years:—50 parts of resin, 40 
parts of finely powdered chalk, about 300 
parts of fine hard sand, 4 parts of linseed oil, | » 
1 part of red oxide of lead, and 1 part of sul- 
phuric acid, are mixed together. The resin, 
chalk, sand, and linseed oil are heated to- 
gether in an iron boiler; the red lead and the 
sulphuric acid are then added. They are 
carefully mixed, and the composition is ap- 
plied while hot. If it be not found sufficient- 
ly fluid, it may be made thinner by adding 
some more linseed oi). This paint, when cold 
and dry, forms a varnish of the hardness of 


sown in flax last year, by o 
Ohio, who has been in the 

flax for years, together with « oe 
its culture. Here they are, and & our hr 
mers do not raise @ patch al) we heve to say 
is, they don't know their imteres's :-— 


1,440 Ibe. dressed fax, 17 cents, $244 90 

70 bushels seed, $1 ,60, 112 0 

Total, my $356 80 

COST OF RAISING. 

2% bashels of seed sown, 640 
Plougbing, 4 
Harrowing, 200 
Pulling at 65 per acre, 15 00 
Threshing of seed and rotting, 10 00 
Dressing about 3 cents per lb., 40 00 

281 20 

This at present prices shows an enormous 
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90, 8, 0, 08, wes one of the chidren af Oy) 


piter. 
My 23, 5, 35, 13, wase messenger to Juno, 








SSA Sore > ean ae ae 2 
the reader will see that we have allowed | My whole was necessary for the 
the farmer good wages for all he does. With the rebellion. Setar dt 
only 10 bushels of seed and 400 pounds} FlisedqA, Tu. Lua 
dressed flax te the acre, the product would = 
be $84 to the acre. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. % 
If the seasun is favorable it is safe to esti- 
mate 12 bushels of seed to the aero will WITTER FOR THE SATURDAY BVBEING POSR, | 
as high as 16 bushels, and whenthe straw ie} | *™ Composed of 19 letters, : 
good will yield 500 pounds dressed flax to | MY © 13, 13, 7, 4, ts a species of parsley. 
the acre. Corn stubble is good for flax; it| MY ™ 1, 3, is» small suimel. 
does very well on sod, if ploughed early. The My 5, 9, 2, 11, is a place of public sale. 
ground wants to be well harrowed and pat Pet es ee 
oo naddl a ome ee pata My whole is a good mathematician. * 
you do oats, early sowing has done best of Fganstle, Morgen Co, IE. R. VASRY, Je, é 
late.—New Brighton Times. a a 
To Break Honsas rnom Putirve at Toe | 4Y"®!TTS* FOR THE SATURDAY BVEXING PORE, 
Hauter.—Concerning this matter, a corres- Pm relished by all, on land or main; 


Behead, and I a verb remain ; 

Again, and I'm a preposition ; 

Transpose, and ride at your discretion, 
Prompton, Pa. VICKIE SPENCER. 


aS 2 


“4 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN YOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, | 


My whole is « precious stone ; » 
Behead me, and I am thet which every garden © 


needs ; 


Again, and then transposed I am a useful tree; 


again, l amaverb in the preter 
tense ; 


Now curtail me, and a preposition stands alone, 





This may be a good plan, but what are those | “*™""e%, Ohio. JO8. 8. ROSS, In 
farmers to do who live st a long distance > ai 
from wharves? Perhaps a horse hitched DOUBLE REBUS. 
near the bank of some stream, or upon | ®!??S" FoR THE SATURDAY EVERING ros?. 
bridge, if not at too great a distance from the An animal. 
water, would answer just as well.— Maine A Latin word meaning other. 
Farmer. A girl's name. 
To Prevent Tae Rorrive or Woop.—In ~te ae nd. 


My first initials form the name of a rebel, and 


my finals the name of a Union leader. 


Cinoinnati, Capt. L. B. CHESTER. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THR SATURDAY BVERING FORD. * 


An iron sphere of 18 inches diameter was 
eated and placed on a wooden sphere, and left 


there till it burned away to its centre;when it » 
was found that’ ¢ of the wooden sphere was com 
sumed. Required—the diameter of the wooden 
sphere ? 


ARTEMAS MARTIN, 
Franklin, Venango Co., Tu, 
ka” An answer is requested. 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THB SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
A gentleman had three horses of different 





stone. 


evergreens. 


Tue Beer Suave Treea—For the begin- 
ner, we would say, plant at first, native, well- 
known hardy trees. These will include, ge- 
nerally, the white elm, the rock maple, sugar, 
silver, red and black maples; the white ash, 
the white oak, chestnut, and perhaps a few 
others, To these, we would add a few ever- 
greens, such as white pine, balsam fir, black 
and white epruce, and arbor vila. Then we 
would go on with the Norway maple; Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Dutch elms; Scotch larch, 
Europeaa Mountain ash, Norway spruce, Si- 
berian Arbor Vite and a few other foreign 





Hsefnl Receipts. 








make 4 pints of juice. 


new; dry it on in the sun. 


and it is ready for use. 


trated sulution of chloride of zinc. 


or vinegar a little diluted with water. 








by Mr. Bently, of the product of three acres 


dist, and bake 2 hours.—J. G. 


Lemon Syarvur.—To 1 pint juice add 2 Iba 
sugar and 1 teacup water; let it come to a 
boil and it is done. Five dozen lemons will 


To Maxe Biackine For Morocco Snora. 
— Pound some black sealing wax, and put in 
a botile with balf a pint of alcohol; shake it 
frequently, and when it is dissolved, you may 
rub it on morocco shoes when they are scaled 
or defaced, and they will look almost like 


Essence oF Versena Lear.—A sweet and 
refreshing perfume for the handkerchief. 
Take rectified spirits of wine, half a pint; 
otto of verbena, balf a drachm: otto of ber- 
gamot one dracam; and tiacture of wlu, a 
quarter of an ounce. Mix them together, 


PancaoMEnt.— Paper parchment may be 
produced by immersing paper in a concen- 


Bursterep Haxps anp Frer.—As a re- 
medy against blistering of hands in rowing 
or fishing, &c, or of feet in walking, the 
quickest ia, lighting a tallow candle and let- 
ting the tallow drop into cold water, (to 
purify, it is said, from salt,) then rubbing the 
tallow om the hands or feet—mixed with 
brandy or any other strong spirits. For mere 
tenderness, nothing is b-tter than the above, 


Baxep Inpiax Poppiuxe.—Cat ap i Ib 
batter in 1 pint molasses, warm them till 
melted. Boil 1 quart milk, and pour over a 
pinot corn meal, and stir in the molasses gra- 
dually: when cold, beat 6 eggs and stir them 
im: edd the peel of a lemon, grated, or other 
spice: stir very bard, pour into a buttered 


value, and a saddle worth $25. If he pats this 
saddle on horse No. 1, this horse will be worth 
seven-sixihs of the second horse, If he puts the 
saddle on horse No, 2, this horse will be worth 
eight-sevenths of the worth of the third horse. 
And when he puts the saddle on horse No, 8, 
this horse will then be worth 67 times the 48th 
part of the second horse. What is the value of 
each of the three horses ? PETER PLAIN. 


tay” Av answer is requested, 





PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVERING POST. 


I have just looked at my watch, the two hands 
are together at a ce: tain point between V and VL 
Where will they next be together? What is the 
time now? What time will it be then? 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Capt. L. B. CHESTER. 


tay An answer is requested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


ta If you were to take the letter 8 froms 
certain word, why would it cause grief? Ane— 
Because it would make a sweep weep. 

tay” Why is a pig with a twisted tail like the 
ghost in Hamlet? Ans.—Because it could s tall 
(tale} unfold. 

tay” Whats taken from you before you ge 
it? Ans.—Your portrait, 

tay” Why is the letter L like giving a sweet 
heart away? Ans.—Because it makes over & 
over. . 
ta” What is the difference between an impo- 
verished man and an casy bed? Ans.—One is 
hard up, the other sqft down. 





ANSWERS TO £1 PPLES IN OUR LAST. 


ENIGMA.--The Declaration of Independenc®, 
July fourth, seventeen hundred and seventy-six. 
RIDDLE.—Salmon P. Chase. CHARADE.— 
Lyre, rye, ye ANAGRAM8.—Apnabel, Marge 
ret, Ida, Louisa, Edith, Marion, Samanthe, 8id- 
bey. 


Answer to the SPHERICAL POLYGON, pub- 
lished December 27th —902.5544 square Inches. 
Baltimore. JOHN MeNEVIN. 
He believes the answers sent by Messrs. E. 
Hagerty and A. Martin to be incorrect. 
Answer to MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM by 
Delta, published January 3let—The room is 3 
by 38 feet, and 11 feet high. 

UNCLE WILLIAM. 
Pope Oreck, Mercer Co., Tilineis, 
Also answered by Captain L. B. Chester, Cia 
cinaati, Ohio. 


Answer to PROBLEM, published February 7th 
—15 eggs. “Edwin,” Philadetphis; Capt L. B 
Chester, Ohio; T. C. Fleming, Ohio; and Jobe 








McNevin, Baltimore. 
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